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The Week. 


YHE attempt to give the Chamber of Commerce dinner on Mon- 
day, at whieh Mr. Hayes and four of his Cabinet were present, 
a political character, seems to have been in part a failure and in part 
a suceess. Some well-known Democrats went, and some, equally 
well known, stayed away for reasons best known to themselves, but 
generally understood to be that they could not bear to sit at table 
with a statesman having “the stamp of fraud upon his brow” 
a sensitiveness that arouses painful doubts as to the nature of the 
feelings which must have been caused in the minds of the guests 
op former occasions of a similar character by the presence of many 
local statesmen of both parties. Most of the speeches were of the 
usual sort, Mr. IHayes’s being perhaps a little too much in the vein 
of General Grant’s shorter efforts ; Mr. Evarts spoke to the point on 
the tariff question, and advocated the encouragement of the shipping 
interest. Mr. Schurz made an excellent speech on ecivil-service re- 
form, in which he said a good many plain things, as for example, 
‘*No man is fit for government employment whom you would not 


trust in your own business.” He also declared that ** Officers ought 


to be selected for fitness for the places they are to fill, and not, as | 


heretofore, on account of their ability to pack a caucus, to run a 
primary, or to play a good game of draw poker.” 


The postponement of the special session of Congress leaves the 
President with his hands free for four or five months, and as 
the Southern question is now at rest, and nothing ean be done by 
disaffected Senators and Representatives to hamper his action, the 
country will look with anxiety to see his promise with regard to 
civil-service reform carried out. In saying this we do not mean to 
slight at all what has been achieved already in this direction, but 
it must be borne in mind that Mr. Hayes has promised not merely 
to turn out incompetent persons when their incompeteney has been 
proved and put fit men in their places, but to reform the whole 
system, so that permanency of tenure shall take the place of inseecu- 
rity and rotation, capacity the place of ineapacity, and “ patient 
merit ” the place of low intrigue and of base partisan service. There 
is only one way in which this done, and that is by 
warning the employees of the Government that any caucus-packing 


ean be 


or primary-running will be followed by instant dismissal, and en- 
forcing this rule rigidly. The first step is to issue the order, and 
the second will be to remove two or three of the most conspicuous 
offenders. The collector of the port in this city, and Simmons in 
Boston, are the two worst cases, and should be removed for neglect 
of duty and abuse of their positions. If the rules laid down by Mr. 
Schurz for the selection of public servants were actually in foree, nei- 
ther of these gentlemen would remain in office for a day, inasmuch 
as they got their offices through a conspicuous capacity for mak- 
ing such rules a faree. It is said that Simmons, who got his 
place through Butler, and whose appointment opposed 
by all the best Republicans of Massachusetts, has endeared him- 
self to the Boston merchants by his excellent management of 
the custom-house, and they want him retained. But it is an easy 
thing for one of ovr collectors, who through our absurd customs 
laws has the fortunes and reputations of the merchants of large 
cities almost at his merey, to endear himself to them. The question 
is not what do the merchants think of Messrs. Arthur and Simmons 
now, but what did they think of them and what was known about 
them at the time of their appointment? Their removal would go 
further towards proving the sincerity of the Administration's pro- 
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mises than anything that has vet been done, and without some sueh 


Was 


| 
| 
| 





overt act, we doubt if any orders, howeve 
of much avail. 

That Mr. Hayes would have an active popula pport in sueh 
measures as these can hardly be doubted, and w lit eds 
is a support of this kind, if by any honest means it SOCUN 
The support which has been thus far given his & lie ¢ 
not be mistaken for that warm econfidenee in his intentions a 
aims which is needed to etfeetively strengthen his | The 
Democrats “support” it) because t | 
believe that the late campaign compelled loption. But fo 
a campaign of civil-service reform this 
following that is to be desired « EXPE \ \\ eded 
rather such a following as a vear ago was ldenly created for M 
Bristow by the unprecedented spe 0 ( r pe 
forming his duty regardless of consequences. 8 
who supported Mr. Bristow as a candidate t e Pre ey N 


upon Mr. Hayes’s attempted reforms with a « 


eve, because the unfortunate econduet « 


| over all professions of reform. — 1 M Ocul 
tivate the somewhat cool sympathy of ch we 
into a warmer feeling; but this ean only done by a bold attack 
on the enemy’s position. 
‘he Massachusetts Legislature, after a long pe Loft labor with 
the liquor question, finally brought forth the i 
cal option But Mr. Rice, the Governor, has vetoed the bill, on 
the ground, ehietly, that the last liquor law, passed bel 
year or two ago, has not vet been in eperation long ¢ low 
the formation of a correct judgment with referenee to its 
eal operation. On general grounds, andr oth 
subject or any other State, this v i: w eX 
cellent reason for a veto message ; but as the State is Massachusetts 
and the Jaw in question a liquor law, we fear t Mr. Riee does no 


understand the sentiments of his constituents. Judging by the past 
we are fully convinced that most ot f this new law 
have no desire to test the practieal etci of any liquor law 
Some of their number desire only to put upon the statute-book a pet 
iNustration of an @ priort theory of the funetions of government. 
Others, well-meaning people, wish to fall in) with thi roody ” 
sentiment with regard to liquer and liquor laws whieh they 
know to be the sentiment. of very many ¢ el] b ore 

what unintelligent persons. A few persons, angered by the sight 
or remembrance of friend or relative beeor drunkard, seek 
for the law which appears to be most sweeping and radical in 
its provisions, and will be satistied with nothing less: and many 
persons vote upon the liquor question from polit motives only. 
None of the above think or care aby practical re s only, and 
some even believe that their eonsideration with regard to this 


“moral” sul 


therefore, to witness a great 


yjeet would be almost re compelled, 


impious ; 
changing its laws 


their 


and eiviliz 
the ‘Turks change 


on a most important matter as readily as 


constitutions. We have no doubt that a majority of the people of 


Massachusetts desire some such law as that now in operation, and 
in operation until atten- 


sentimen- 


if this veto of Mr. Rice will help to Keep it 
its practical efficiency only, 
a little from their 


‘tion, notwithstanding the abuse he is now 


giving the 


hobbies, he 


tion is directed to 


talists time to will have 


vet weaned 
no cause to regret Dis 


sure to receive. 


Willard, one 
of the associate justices of the Supreme Court, has been elected by 
after a sharp contest, to fill the position of Chief- 

by the death of Moses. Wright, 


d chance of being deposed for incompetency and 


South Carolina polities continue to be of interest. 


the Legislature. 
the colored 


} } 
+ 


| Whittemore, formerly of cadetship notoriety, 
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has had e of ecounts overhauled by an investigating com- 

d een ble to tell what became of a considerable 

1) mey entrusted to him for the purehase of por- 

t | - Phe Le slature i at pre ent engaged 

lit hjeet of the publie debt and the payment 

dl the bject, it must be confessed, is a ditti- 

eult for it to manage \ portion of the State debt, it is claimed 

iderable appearance of truth, was fraudulently incurred 

erefore be justly repudiated. But before any diserimi- 

1 be made between the legal and illegal portions of the 

ili i interest on the entire debt will fall due. The immediate 
mn therefore is, Shall this interest be paid, or shall righteous | 

do unrighteo creditors alike be compelled to wait until the 

eoul ean decide upon their claims ? The poverty of the p ople 

ind the great difficulty of raising by taxation the amount due are 

potent factors in the discussion, but some of the leading men are 

itly determined, whatever the sacrifice, to pay the interest 


pare 


a necessary step toward repairing the eredit and repu- 


pra ptly as 


tation of the State. 

the Emma-Mine suit against Park, Baxter, and Stewart to 
recover the purchase-money of the mine has resulted in a verdict 
or the defendant Considering that the English stockholders 


ehanged their counsel in the eourse of the proceedings, and that 


the plaintiffs had to prove a conspiracy, most of the evidence of 
whieh was either circumstantial or rested on the testimony of a 
sinzle witness whose eredibility was impeached, the result is not 
surprising. The case, involving, as it did, allegations of fraud of a 
complicated character, was unfit for a jury-trial, and could best have 


been tried in an equity proceeding by a single judge. The verdict 


is said to have had a most eomforting effect cn Park, who regards 


Vindication,” and many of his friends in the press seem to 
General Schenck and Professor Silliman were 


a 
ad pat the same view. 
not parties to the case, and ean hardly be said to be vindicated by 
the ult, 
vindicatory effect upon the reputations of all persons in any way con- 
nected with the Emma Mine—a list which would include Baron 
and, indireetly, our old friend the Marquis de Saldanha, 
promotion of Lisbon internal improvements may 
be said to have been the prime eause of the whole trouble. The 
issue in this ease was whether Park, Stewart, 


i" unless, indeed, we consider the verdict to have a general 


Grant, 


Whose energetic 


thing put in 
and Baxter entered into a conspiraey to swindle the English stock- 


holders; they may have all been guilty of fraud and misrepresen- 


onl 


tation, but if the proof of an actual conspiracy broke down the ver- 
dict would be correct. The plaintiffs are now trying to get a new 
rial. 


The sub-committee of the Stock Exchange, appointed to secure 
reports from railroad and other corporations whose securities are 
quoted on the list, have made a report of the result of their labors, 
which is only eneouragifg from the probability that it will rouse 
stockholders to a proper sense of their rights and duties. It says 
the coal railroad companies excused themselves from reporting 
more than once a year, on the ground that being miners as well as 
carriers they could not tell where they stood oftener than ence a 
The President of the New Jersey Central gave them clearly 
to understand that he would give no more information than the law 
obliged him to give, and said the publie was satisfied with his 
, a belief which subsequenf events rudely disturbed. The 
an Central reported manfully while the returns were favor- 


year 
Cul 


reports 


Michig 


able, but ne longer. The Milwaukee and St. Paul did the same 
thing. The Northwestern and Rock Island were absolutely uncivil 


in their The Committee say they were discouraged a geod 
deal by all this, but still more when they found that some reports, 


and sanetioned by men of wealth and 1eputa- 


replies. 
even when * signed 


tion,” were often utterly untrustworthy. 


; are, however, not enough it 
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of speculators, who are too often the directors themselves, either in 
getting 1id of their shares before their real value is known, or bor- 
rowing money on them at a valuation much above their intrinsic 
Both these things are forms of fraud, and of atrocious fraud 
and itis high time that it was stopped 
by stringent legislation, and the breed of autocratic, secretive, 


worth. 
when committed by trustees ; 


speculating, cozening presidents and directors brought down to 
their proper place as holders of important trusts both for the publie 
and individuals, and made to reveal the results of their administra- 
tion as regularly and as fully and comprehensively @s if they were 
accounting for the outlay of a sum of Money given them for speci- 
fied objects. 


The event of the week in the financial affairs of this country is the 
new departure in the policy of the Treasury Department —that is to 
say, the Treasury has sold $5,000,000 of 413 per cent. bonds for gold 
with the intention of using the gold for resumption in 1879. Hereto- 
fore, since the Resumption Act became a law, the whole intluence of 
the Government has been devoted to reducing the interest on the 
bonded debt, and the last sueeess in this way was to complete the 
sale of enough 4'3 per cent. bonds to justify the redemption of 
$150,000,000 cf G per cent. 5-20 bonds. We are now within less 
than twenty months of the day when, by every consideration of 
honor, we are bound to begin the redemption of that class of the 
Government debt which constitutes the main currency of ti: 
country—the legal-tender notes ; and Mr. Sherman has wisely be- 
gun to get gold with which to fulfil that most important pledge. 
The Treasury has only two methods of getting gold. One, and the 
most natural, is to take it in for customs; the receipts in this way 
1 excess of necessary disbursements to 
leave a surplus sufficient for the purpose of resumption. The other 
is by the sale cf bonds for gold, a transaction which amounts to 
borrowing gold on long time. Since the Resumption Act became a 
law the financial markets of the world and the exchanges between 
this and foreign countries have favored the acquisition of gold 
by the Treasury through the medium of bond sales. So favora- 
ble was the London money market to such a negotiation that, with 
no effort, gold has actually been sent to New York as a mere com- 
mercial transaction. The Treasury, however, made no use of this 
opportunity, and the proceeds of all the 5 and 4'g per cent. bonds 
sold since the Resumption Act were appiied—constructively, at 


least—to the redemption of the long debis of the Treasury 
the 5-20 bonds. This new departure, although made late in 


the day and in a small way, is nevertheless encouraging, and 
meets with general approval. 


Ordinarily, so important an announcement would have de- 


pressed the price of gold. But, unfortunately, that is sustained, 
almost wholly because the refunding operations noted have 


created a large demand for gold to export in paymeut of the 
5.20 bonds called in for redemption, by far the larger part of 
these having been held in Europe, and only a small part of the 


| new bonds sold having been bought there. LBetween now and 
the 5th day of August $70,000,000 of 5.20) bonds will fall 
cue by-reason of the calls issued by the Treasury. Nearly 


| it follows that something must be exported in payment. 


$50,000,000 of these bonds to be paid off will come from Europe, 
and as a small amount of 4'% per cent. bonds have been sold there, 
{t is now 


| cheaper to send gold than anything else ; and last week over 


| ck se would have been worth $0.9203 gold. 
They therefore felt in no 


bumor to make any report at all, but say that evenfs have since | 


occurred, meaning the tumble of stocks, which have gone far to ac- 
complish the desired end. The fact is that concealment about the con 
namely, the aiding 


dition of corporations can have only one object 


3,000,000 gold coin were ‘shipped. Tue prospect of the contin- 
uance of these shipments is explanation enough of the firm- 
ness of gold, even after the Treasury has begun to prepare for 
During the week the gold value of the paper dollar 
The silver dollar at the 
In all the foreign 
money markets the tendency of money has been upwards. 


resumption. 
ranged between $0.9313 and $0 9356. 


The fifth annual report of the Silk Manufacturers’ Association 
contains an interesting illustration of the logical methods of some 


protectionists. ‘Two vears ago we took occasion to refer to the silk 





The 


’ that had been earried in arms 
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manufacture as an “infant industry 
about long enough, and that might safely be allowed to mike an 
attempt to go alone. The “industry” was then exceedingly pros- 
perous. Raw silk, admitted free of duty, was ruling lower than at 
any time for the previous twenty years; the wages of operatives 
had been lessened, and people had bought more largely of American 
silks than ever before. In view of these facts, and of the added 
fact that revenue frauds in silk goods had been for along time 
notorious, we expressed our surprise that the Association had net im- 
proved the opportunity to let people know that their pet child was a 


very vigorous infant indeed, and that a heavy reduction in the tariff 


on silk goods might be made with safety to themselves, with profit to 
the Government, and with great saving to the pockets of the general 
public. This year, with raw silk still admitted free of duty but 
greatly increased in cost by a partial failure of the silk crop, silk 
manufacturers are Making no money; but, strange to say, their 
logic brings them to a conclusion identical with that reached two 
years ago. No reduction of the tariff, they tell us, would diminish 
revenue frauds (by which on articles of silk alone Government 
annually loses $4,000,000), and on no account should a single cent 
be deducted from the existing sixty per cent. tariff on all silk 
in other words, the silk industry was made prosperous by 
protection, therefore great is protection! The silk industry is now 
poor and needy, therefore it still needs protection. But some plain 
people are likely to ask, Why did not protection keep it from getting 


goods ; 


poor and needy ? 


This last question, in various forms, is puzzling many other per- 
sons besides silk manufacturers, and we beg leave to commend it 
to all practical politicians as one of the most wholesome subjects 
which can engage their hours of reflection. In the course of their 
reflections, moreover, we trust they will not be displeased if we re- 
quest them to give some consideration to the following sentences 
from Mr. Evarts’s speech at the Chamber of Commerce dinner: 
‘The flag to be kept upon the seas must have ships at whose mast- 
heads it may fly, and the ships to keep the seas with profit must 
have cargoes to carry. And if we bave a great deal to give and 
a great deal to sell to foreign nations, we may be sure that we must 
be willing to take a great deal in return and buy a great deal from 
them.” These are very simple sentences and their application 
may be very easily made. 


The Russians have apparently reached the Danube in force, the 
left-wing having gene straight down to Galatz and Ibraila on the 
old line, thus furnishing the pivot on which the centre and right 


will swing round towards Rustehuk and possibly higher. ‘The 
latest news indicates preparations for a crossing, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the crossing will be attended 


with extraordinary difficulties. In fact, we believe there is 
no ease in military history in which a river, however wide or 
deep, has proved an insurmountable barrier to an able general, 
and the Danube has never saved Turkey from an invasion. Na- 
poleon crossed it at Wagram in the presence of an army of 120,- 
000 men with 400 guns. The invader, of course, has the immense 
advantage of choosing his point of crossing and massing artillery at 
it, and pontooning has been carried to such perfection in our day 
that it will be hardly possibie for the Turks to concentrate force 
enough anywhere in time to prevent a solid lodgment of the enemy 
on the south side. The Turkish monitors, it is true, are a new 
feature in the operations, but they would probably be made 
harmless by torpedoes, even if their armament or management were 
such as to make them a match for the heavy Russian artillery, and 
this does not seem to be the case. One of the largest has been sunk 
with all on board at Ibraila by a shot in her boiler, an incident 
which is not likely to embolden the others. There are, of course, 
the usual official bulletins from Constantinople, with news of terrible 
fights along the river and great slaughter of the Muscovites, as in 
the breaking of the bridge at Reni, but it will be wise to assume 
that nothing important has occurred, or is likely to oceur, or, in- 
deed, can occur until the Russians attempt a erossing in force. 
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The result of this will net long be doubtful o1 a 
Russians, at least, are not likely to waste much om 
tions preliminary to this 

From Asia the accounts are hardly any clearer. It appears te 
be certain, however, that what some papers eall ae de main 
and otbers a “coups de mian,” has been attempted at Ix ni 
failed, and that the Russians appear to be merely masking the phi 
and advancing on Erzeroum, one column starting from Bajaset. whie) 


Ardahan, whieh thev have alse 
occupied, and another following the Kars road and converging on 
Bardez, where Mukthar Pasha was reported to be, but from which 
nearer to Erzeroum 


they have occupied, the other from 


he is since said to have retired or been driven, 
A foree of Russians appears to have attaeked Batoum, aml, aceord 
ing to Turkish accounts, met with severe loss, the number of killed 
and wounded reaching as high as 4,000; but St. 
grams assert that ‘*the Russian position was maintained.” A tlving 
column of Russians appears to have moved in the direet 
and Bitlis, away down in Kurdistan, but is reported to have returned 
from inability to live off the country. It was probably compose | 


tirely of cavalry, but * the Consuls” appear to have written hom 
that it was a movement in force against Diarbek the opulent 
metropolis of Kurdistan, with the view of pillaging the Kurd No 
newspaper correspondents have apparently as vet received permission 


rmy, and the Sultan is so sulky over the 


to accompany the Russian ¢ 
hat he has denied ae 


anti-Turkish articles in the New York Herald t! 
cess to his military plans to the representatives of that paper, which 
In the news 
sides are all Krupp”: the 


has formally washed its hands of him and his concerns. 
paper accounts thus far the guns on both 
batteries ere mostly * masked,” and nearly all the movements «are 


* flanking” movements. 


Constantinople is sometimes ** fanked ” 
far otf as Batoum, and * camps” are steadily 
distance of a fortnight’s march and through e 
The Ramanian Parliament passed, on Friday and Satur- 


aso att 


‘ tl inked is 


) i + , 
uns of infervenimn 


mountains. 
day, a vote declaring the Principality independent of Turkey, on the 
ground that the latter has been guilty of aggressive conduct, and 
rious charge, considering 


laced the re 


had commenced hestilities, which is a e 
that early in April the Prinee, by secret 
sources of the country at the disposal of Russia. 


agreement, 


The debate on Mr. Gladstone's resolutions has continued in the 
tiouse of Commons during the week, but lost some of its interest 
through the abandonment of those which sought to impose a parti- 
cular line of policy on the Government. Although the remaining 
resolutions failed finally by a vote of 354 to 228, the debate 
excellent effeet by the min 
deelarations of their views and 


Mr. the Home 


has had forcing 
isters into 


plans than they 


apparently an 
more explicit 
had previously made. 


Cross, 


Secretary, made a speech in which be emphatically condemned 
Turkish misrule, and unequivoeally declared that the Govern- 
ment would do nothing to protect the Porte; that if would, 


however, protect English interests; and he detined this as mean- 
ing protection of the Suez Canal, of Egypt, and the freedom of 
the Dardanelles, and hence the Government would prevent Con- 
stantinople from beeoming the prize of conquest. The general 
poliey of the Ministry, as he defined it, was not to sanction tyranny 
of the world; to preserve treaty en- 


or oppression , 
to other nations, and to main- 


in any part 

gagements, and set a good example 
tain strict neutrality between the contending parties in the present 
war. This dissipated the apprehensions which 


were entertained in many quarters that England was going to 


seems to have 


interfere actively to help the Turks, but it does not satisfy the 
Gladstone Liberals, who think England should not allow the Turk- 
ish Cbristians to look only to Russia for aid or sympathy, but should 
interfere actively on their behalf. It is still positively asserted that 
Mr. Cross’s declaration that the Cabinet was united with regard to 
the course to be pursued would not have been true had he made it 
three days sooner; that there had been a positive split, and that 
harmony had been restored barely in time-for the debate. 
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he 


of the party which clected 


| |) REY RESPONSIBILITY. 
Vi | ( 1 of the New Yorl l 
+4 } t the celebrat of 7 
' eo eons 
| portion of his « 
‘ l COTE nil the bh 
) or ce h those general 
ol hiversal acceptance 
‘ A « aderat | i n, devoted to the 
¢ upon executive functions and the mis- 
‘ , eve admirable. Towards 
( | I ( he presented some suggestions 
ich | hardly bear examination. He 
i State governments abolish the present 
( ne llow representatives to 
( comm villages and = eities; dis- 
a} le e chamber ind abolish the election 
‘ ne that oflice to be filled monthly by iot 
1) vrs of the legislature. His argument in favor of 
adoption would impress people with 
{ 0 no representatives who were not compctent to 
eem to us to require any reply; nor do we 
to consider seriously his declaration that if his 
ri ons Wel dopted party strife would cease and 
dl-like ould find ample employment in the pursuits 
of private | Ir the pplication of proposed retorms to the 
National ¢ ent he was not very explicit, and his intentions 
ean be inferred ¢ om the passage: ‘* Reforms appreximatels 
imilar sl Lin the General Government by altering 
thi ect ( < ) but he would of course advise al rapidly 
changing | ( tle influence, chosen from among the mem- 
bers of e ¢ mber of legislation. 

It } l our purpose to consider pecifically the se suggestions 
of Mr. OC We call attention to his address as only one among 
hnumerou ns, mere or less distinet, of a growing dissatisfaction 
with regard to the existing relations of the Presidency to Congress, 
to political p and to the people of the country at large. There 
is to be noted, in the first place, the fact that the eiection of a Pre- 
sident once eve our years has become a very serious drag upon our 
n onal prospr The Presideney as a prize for personal ambi- 
tion is so brilliant, and the power ef the President so great, that 
the feel of politicians are regularly enlisted in the struggle 
with extraordinary intensity ; and, the noise of the contest fixing the 
ittention of persons in the country, the social disturbances 
thereby created, without any reference to pecuniary considerations, 
are mM lepl le. The bitterness of feeling excited by the charges 

al re inations of late Presidential contest have not vet dis- 

jy red, and ll not disappear until they are, to Some extent at 
lotted out by the excitements of the next one. Of prejudice, 

| nd cont mong families and in households eaeh na- 
leleetion sows the seed of a plentiful crop. But economical 
considerations be overlooked in this matter. We are em- 
ri) r “t lerecial pe ple, nd the deranecment to business 
n our Presidential contests has come to be looked 

r ne certainty and dread. In the national struggle 

or ¢ trugele which goes on in a manner somewhat 
to each individual or species—we are placed at a 

( e, compared with other nations, by the neces- 

( ( Pre t, or, more properly, by the amount 

if tuken trom the legitimate pursuits of eciviliza- 
dt t which should be merely an ineident of 
I of this facet will readily suggest them- 

es to red from the amount of business depres- 

( » the intluence of Presidential contests. 

\ ( consideration, however, in some of its 

} t i h reters to the present dependence of 

P; C and the absenee of any practical 
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him ean be held to responsibility for carrying out the de- 
clarations of the party platform. The last national platform of the 
He | 1 party, for instance, as well as the leiter of acceptance 


ot ) larat ! n factor : ' 
ol Mir. Tlaves, were unders ood to proncunee ip tavor of specie re- 


imptlion, the attainment of peace at the South, and a reform of the 
1 


civil serviee. In undertaki } 


ng tocarry out the la 
t be admitted that < numberof Mr. Haves 


l 
not bee a] dispose a t 


st two of these, how- 


haree 's party- 


followers have o give him any assistance. In fact, 
they appear to have been completely surprised by every attempt 
made to keep good faith with those who believed in the honesty of 
and it cannot be doubted that, had 
both Houses of Congress been in session at the time of Mr. Hayes’s 


their own party’s professions ; 


initiation of his policy, he would have been fiercely attacked by mem- 
bers of his own party for his adhesion to a course of conduet nomi- 
nally accepted by the very men making the attack, and, a matter of 
chief importance here, he would have been powerless to defend 
himself or to explain the consistency of his course in opposition to 
those assailing him. One principal cause of the general satisfaction 
felt at the postponement of the special session of Congress arises 
undoubtedly from present uncertainty with regard to the action of 
Aithough Congress is 
supposed to represent the wishes of the people even more nearly 


Congress when its members come together. 


than the President, there is implied, nevertheless, in nearly all 
references to it the fact that its members cannot be trusted to fol- 
low out any acknowledged party poliey, and that the President has 
no means of requiring them to conform to the same principles which 
he now represents. 

The first of these defects in the Presidency as now constituted 
will be removed, as regards its more deleterious features, whenever 
our civil service is so completely reformed that no removals from 
office follow of necessity the accession of a new President, and, as 
this can be the case only when the offices are entirely lost sight of 
” when cffice-holders take no prominent part in political 
it part of the intense bitterness of our Presiden- 
When 
oflice-holders are positively assured, as they have not been since 
the time of Jackson, and are not yet assured, that removal from 
office is impossible except for incapacity or misconduct, a great 
part of the now familiar violence and strife will disappear from our 
Publie attention will be directed, to an 
tent now impossible, to measures of genéral interest, to eev- 
nomic questions—in short, to legitimate politics instead of to the 
mere exciting scramble for place which now usurps the place of 
The power of the President will 


as * spoils, 
contests. A gre: 
tial struggles is directly traceable to the lust for oftice. 


eX- 


national elections. 


all genuine political discussion. 
be without doubt greatly and beneficially diminished, but his use- 
fulness will be proportionately increased. The power taken from 
him by eivil-service reform is an ignoble and corrupting power 
which the man most fit for the office should be most desirous to 
lose. nh important change. in the character Gf members of Con- 
ress would be immediately apparent. Many of those who now 
1 contests by their methods of working 


most disgrace our politica 
for re-election would have no Jonger any desire for their posi- 
no method for securing them even if they still retained 
the desire. The importance of each national contest will undoubt- 
edly diminish, in general estimation at least, as the heat and pas- 
sion of personal strife are repliced by the calm consideration of 
methods aud principles. No one need fear too much calmness. 
There will always be an abundance of excitement and a considera- 


tions, or 


ble derangement of business attendirg Presidential elections. To 
remove the most pernicious cause of the first, however, cannct 
fail to have a modifying influence upon the second. | This may be 
cuarded against also toa considerable extent by increasirg the 
term of the Presidency. We are inclined to believe, however, that 
even if this be not formally done, the establishment of civil-service 
reform will result in a general understanding that the Presicent 
who proves himself to be faithful and able shall not be discharged at 
the end of his first term. Practically, the term of the Presidency 
will be eight vears. 
The second great 


defect in the Presideney will be removed 


reba 


we 
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whenever party platforms clearly enunciate party pledges and 
promises with a d wet understandivg on the part of their write 
and supporters that they are to be held aceountable for their 
fulfilin No man should ever enter the Presidency, as Haves 


uneerta 


to reeeive from the 


was obliged to enter it, in almost « inty with regaid 


members of his own 
The 


Hayes to his party since the former's inauguration 


Mpiete 
support he was 
party or the effect of his policy upon his party’s organization. 
relation of 
would, in fact, be extremely ludicrous were it not a sad illustration 
of the present condition of party polities. Had Morton or Conkling 
been he Pre upon the very same platform, as 


chosen to the sidenes 
ease, no one imagines that we should have 


have been the 


Witnessed any attempt to carry the pariy doctrines into execution. 
} 
I 


might 


In fact, the party platform and the President’s poliey were not sup- 
posed to be connected in any way that required the party’s recog- 
bition. 

To put reality into t 
President the responsible instrument for carrying out the policies 


1© platforms, however, and to make the 


they may advocate, some change in our present administrative ma- 


chinery may be found necessary. rhe President, we believe, 


through his immediate and responsible advisers, the members of his 
Cabinet, should have a voice in Congress. His ministers should be 
more aecessible than now to public opinion, and be held more di- 
rectly responsible to the leaders of their party for their administra- 
tion. On the other hand, the President 
nity to hold in check the Congressional members cf his party, and 
thus enable the public to understand more clearly than it can at 
present their personal responsibilicy for the measures they as well as 
the President were chosen to advance. 


should have an opportu- 


With some such change as 
this we believe the country would be better suited than with any 
abrogation of the Presidency, or any belitdling of the President’s 


ottice. 


THE PART OF ENGLAND IN THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


MHERE is 
in the present crisis Which reminds one in a somewhat humor- 


something in the position of the English Russophobists 


ous way of the “ bad-men” theory which used to be put forward by 
the Republican leaders as an explanation of the troubles at the 
South under the Carpet-bag They used to say that 
the real cause of the disorders and turbulence and corruption in that 


region was 


governments. 


the unwillingness of * bad men” to lead honest and peacea 
ted au- 


ble lives, and not by any means the inefficiency of the constitu 
the assdssins refrain from murder, the 


thorities. Let, they said, 
thieves from theft, and the whippers from whipping, and all will be 
well; but let the bad persist in their badness, and all will econtianue to 
go wrong. So, also, according to the English friends of Turkey, 
Russia is at the bottom of all that is puzzling or threatening in the 
Eastern question. If the Christians of Herzegovina or Bulgaria 
revolt, it is because Russia puts them up to it. If Russia threatens 
Turkey with aggression on account of Christian wrongs, it is be- 
cause she really wishes to gratify her own love of 
at the expense of the Turks. 
certed coercion of the Turks in the direction of internal reform, it is 
said that she herself needs reforming; 
dissent by persecution, and that she has been guilty of great cruelty 
to the Kirghiz in Central Asia, and therefore the 
be meddled with. 

The truth is, however, that Russian policy and diplomacy, eon- 
ceding the truth of all that is said regarding their aggressiveness 
and insincerity, are part and parcel of the Eastern question. ‘The 
weakness of Turkey and the peculiar evils of Turkish rule form only 
half of the problem which has under this designation been present- 

European statesmen for more than a century. The 
difficulty does not consist simply of the fact that a semi-civilized 


agerandizement 
If she tries to rouse Eurepe into con- 


that she suppresses religious 


Wri Ty)T? t ) tT 
rurks AIUD LI 


ing itself to 
Asiatic horde has possession of Constantinople and the adjacent 


provinces, and fails to provide them with a respectable govern- 


ment, but that another semi-civilized power, possessed of vastly 


superior 


streneth, has been for one ‘hundred and _ fifty years 
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tainly no worse under Alexane ) 


Great and Catharine, and there never has be 
on her progress southwat 


1 8 netst rm if se hee 
she had laid aside hei polley of expat 


ceased to look on the Turks as her legitim ) It 
very well known, too, that she was, unlike Th 
power; that her population and her reve 

increasing in a prodigious ratio without any marked « 


improvement in her political morality, and 


would seek to give Turkey the coup de ara 
Under these circumstances it ! 
that those who, like England, wer 
out of ‘Turkey, and preventing 
danelles, would have devoted all their « 
of things in Turkey which. if it did net prevent R 
would destroy some of the 1 
attempted, lessen its chanee ef suecee t. 
to Russin on the part of 1 ao 
Crimean wat ) t,t eos ada F 
Purks themise Ve l Tbe 1 ii 4 
plan which no mili ‘ lorvity h 1 
possitol or ¢ ometh we Wn 
would either re st R S rtakea 
This substitute could, of course, o ( ( 
Christian population of Turkey. It is they and not the 7 
are growing in wealth and numbers, and w 
tern civilization, and it is they wh ( I 
whose hands Constantinople may fall, fart 
fighting classes. The Anti- Rus 1 sol { ! ( 
therefore, has elearly Jain in ) ) ( 
foundation of a state whieh, \ it ‘ 
naturally and readily on) thi 3 4 | 
Phe first and most port ) s 
to accustom the ¢ stians to x R 
svinpathy with their g¢ ( ri 
& Vane ( sted ha li ] 
ti Cl ly tl a ! Ol ( 
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Ss y% b tu t FOVE 
that everv known form of oppression was co 
been serieusly questioned bv any obs 
present century. The steady refusal of all ¢ 
to allow their subjects to be tried by Turkish « 
amenable in any way to the Turkish poli 
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The 


: ld probably be impossible for him to account for the 

otion that there is something guitier and more depraved 

I ! It i rule ove mni-barbarous countries-in East- 

‘ l ) nl Western A than in the spread of British rule 
| } » Al i 

It is through the Christian population of Turkey that the 

‘ nn ever be setuled on a sure and lasting founda- 

d the exte moot the Russian frontier to the Dardanelles be 

Lyn inently prevented: but, strange to say, we have 

ysee a single sign of recognition of this fact on the part of the 


Western [ The oceasional advice they offer the Turk is never 

om ed conditions that are likely to make its acceptance im- 
tive, or by any hint or suggestion that his rule is not destined to 
he eternal or has anything to fear except from Russian aggression. 
He is often invited to put his affairs in good enough order to deprive 
Russia of all decent excuse for meddling with him; but he is never 
told, what is the truth, that the changes going on in other countries 


are converting bim into an intolerable nuisarfee which the eivilized 


ments will have sooner or later to remove, even if there were 


ho such power as Russia in existence. 
PHYSICAL FORCE IN POLITICS. 
| ie late discussion on the possibifity or expediency of maintaining 
vernments at the South which had no physical force at their dis. | 


friends of Woman's 


seen all 


of the 


outsiders have 


the attention 


what, 


{has not failed to attract 


Suffrage. They see readily most 


indeed, 


along, that the failure of the numerical majority in certain Southern States 


to hold the power to which the law entitled them simply because they were 
unable or unwilling to fight, has a very important bearing on the fitness of 
women to participate in the al work of government, and a well- 
‘Ty. ene 
endeavors to show, partly by comment on our recent article on ‘* Majority 
happened at the South is full of encourage- 


practi 
known writer, a late number of the Woman’'s:Journal, 


Government,” that what has 


His argument is in substance this: You 
have always maintained as the great objection to the 
that 
arise in which the physical force of the community would be in the hands 
of one the legal authority in those of the other, and we should 
then witness the great scandal of a majority government unable to execute 
We have just seen at the South, however, that the possession of 


ment for the woman sulffragists. 


(the opponent 


admission of women to the franchise, if women voted cases might 


party and 


the laws 
physical force is not always sufficient to put the majority even of the male 


voters in possession of the government. In South Carolina and Louisiana 


the government has been seized and successfuily held by a minority, in 


virtue of their greater intelligence and self-confidence. To use his own 


“The present result in South Carolina is net a triumph of bodily strength 
over weakness, but, on the contrary, of braivs over bodily strength. An1 
h wever this reasoning affects the condition of South Carolina—which is 
not here my immediate question—it certainly affects, in a very important 
degree, the argument for woman suffrage. If the ultimate source of poli- 
tical power is muscle, as is often maintained, then woman suffrage is ihogi 
cal; but if the ultimate source of political power is, as the Nation implies, 
‘the intelligence, sagacity, and the social and political experience of the 
population.’ then the claims of women are not impaired. For we rest our 
case on the ground thst women equal men on these points, except in regard 
tu political experience, which is a thing only to be acquire! by practice. 

**So the showir ¢ of the Nation is, oa the whole, favorable to women. [t 
looks in the direction of Mr. Bagehot’s theory tbat brains now outweigh 
muscle, in government. Just in proportion as man becomes civilized, and 
comes to recognize laws as habitually binding, does the power of mere brute 
foree weaken. In a savage state the ruler of a people must be physically as 
well as mentally the strongest ; in a civilized state the commander-in-chief 
may be physically the weakest person inthe army. The English military 
power is no less powerful for obeying the orders of a queen. The expe- 
rience of South Carolina does not vindicate, but refutes, the theory that 
muscle is the ruling power. It shows that an educated minority is more 
than a match for an ignorant majority, even though this be physically 
Whether this forbodes good or evil to South Carolina is not now 
the question ; but so far as woman suffrage is concerned, the moral is rather 
in its faver than against it.” 


stronper, 


] 


is singular in all 


What 


impression that the ter: ** physical force 


this is, that the writer is evidently under the 
” in polities means muscle, or, to 
put the matter plainly, that the fact that the South Carolina negroes, who 
unquestionably surpass the whites in lifting power, could not hold their own 
against them, shows that government has become a mere question of brains, 


and that as women have plenty of brains, though they ean lift very little, 


Nation 
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they 


ould perfectly well earry on, or help to carry on, a government which 


had only moral force on its side. 
heen no recent change in the mean- 


ing attached to ** physical force” in political nomenclature. It does not 


Now, as a matter of fact, there has 
mean muscle or weight now, as we see in South Carolina : and it has never 
meant muscle or weight since the dawn of civilization. The races and na- 
tions which have made civilization and ruled the world have done so by 
virtue of their possessing the very superiority, in a greater or less degree, 
the Carolina whites have shown in their late struggle with the 
blacks. The Greeks, the Romans, the Turks, the English, the French, and the 


Germans have all succeeded in government—that is, in seizing and keeping 


which 


power—not through superiority of physical force which consists in muscle, 
but through the superiority which consists in the ability to organize and 
bring into the field and reinforce large bodies of men, with the resolution 
to kill and be killed in order to have their own way in disputes. No matter 
how much intelligence a people may have, unless they are able and willing 
to apply their intelligence to the art of war, and have the personal courage 
necessary to carry out in action the plans of their leaders, they cannot 
succeed in politics. Brains are political with- 
out doubt, but it must be brains applied, among other things. to the organi- 
zation of physical force in fleets and armies. An ‘*educated minority,” 
as such, is no more a match for a ‘* physically stronger ignorant majority ™ 
than a delicate minister for a pugilist in ** condition,” unless it can furnish 
The Greeks were better educated than 


SUCCESS 


necessary for 


well equipped and well led troops. 
the Romans, but this did not help them. 
vastly more intelligent and thoughtful than the Barbarians, but they could 
not save the Empire. The Italians of the Middle Ages were the superiors 
of the French and Germans in every branch of culture, and yet this did 
not prevent Italy being made the shuttlecock of northern politicians and 


The Romans of the Empire were 


freebooters. The French overran Germany in the beginning of the present 
century, and the Germans have overrun France within the last ten years, 
not in either case owing to superiority in lifting or boxing, or in literary 
*culture,” but to superiority in the art of fighting—that is, of bringing 
together large bodies of armed men who will not flinch, and will advance 
when ordered on the battlefield. 
It is skill in this art which is meant by the term * 

in polities, and it is this physical force which lies behind all successful 
The superiority of the North in numbers. and wealth, and 


physical force” 


government. 
machinery, and literature, and common schools would have profited it 
nothing, and the American Republic would have disappeared from the 
map if it had not been possible, fifteen years ago, to apply a vast amount 
of intelligence to the purposes of destruction, and to find large numbers 
of men willing to fight under orders. In quiet times, under a govern- 
ment in which the numerical majority and the imtelligence and 
perty of the community are on the same side, and take substantially 
the same views of publie polity, and the display of coercive foree, except 
for ordinary police purposes, is not called for, we not unnaturally slide 
readily into the pleasant belief that government is purely a moral agency, 
and that people obey the law through admiration of intellectual power and 
the dread of being ‘* cornered ” in argument, or of being exposed as selfish 
or lawless. Such occurrences as the late civil war and the receut dead- 
lock at the South are very useful in uncovering the secret springs of so- 
‘iety, and reminding people of the tremendous uncertainties and responsi- 
bilities by which national as well as individual life is surrounded, remind- 
ing the voter, in short, that he may not always be able to discharge his duty 
to the country by depositing his ballot in the box ; that he may have to make 
the result-sure by putting everything he values in the world at stake. The 
poor negroes in South Carolina have not been deposed simply because they 
are ignorant ; the Russian peasants who fought at Borodino were grossly 
ignorant. How many of the English hinds who stood rooted in ihe soil at 
Waterloo could read and write? The Carolinian majority failed be- 
cause it did not contain men willing to fight or leaders cxpable of organi- 
zation for military purposes, or, in other words, did not possess what has 
since the dawn of civilization been the first and greatest title to political 
power. The Carolinian minority did not drive their opponents out of the 
offices by simply offering the spectacle of superior intelligence or self- 
confidence, but by the creation of a moral certainty that, if driven to ex- 
tremities, they would outdo the Republicans in the mershalling, marching, 


pro- 


provisioning, and manceuvring of riflemen. 

If this be true, it will be readily seen that the lesson of the South Caro- 
lina troubles, far from containing encouragement for the friends of female 
suffrage, is full of doubt and difficulty. Those who believe that women 
voters would constitute a new and valuabie force in politics must recog- 
nize the possibility that they would at some time or other constitute the 
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bulk of a majority claiming the government, and they must also rece g 
nize the probability that the male portion of this majority would be 
composed of the milder and less energetic class of men, people with much 
brains and but little physical courage, ready to go to the stake for a 
conviction, but not ready to shoulder a musket or assault a redoubt. If 
under these circumstances the minority, composed exclusively of men, 
inferior, if you will, to the majority in the purity of their motives, 
the breadth of their culture, and in capacity for drawing constitu 
tions and laws and administering charities, should refuse to obey the 
majority, and should say that its government was a ridiculous ‘fancy ” 
government, administered by crackbrained people, and likely to endanger 
property and the public credit, and that it must be abolished, what would 
the women and their ‘* gentlemen friends ” do?) They would doubtless re- 
monstrate with the recusants and show them the wickedness of their 
course, but then the recusants would be no more moved by this than Wade 
Hampton and his people by Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquent and affecttng in- 
augural address.- They would tell the ladies that their intelligence was 
doubtless of a high order, and their aims noble, but that as they were appa 
rently unable to supply policemen to arrest the persons who disobeyed 
their laws, their administration was a farce and its disappearance called 
for in the interest of public safety. Accordingly it would be removed to 
the great garret of history, to lie side by side with innumerable other dis- 
used plans for human improvement. The cause of much of the misconcep- 
tion about the part played by physical force in modern society now 
current in reformatory circles is doubtless to be found in the disappearance 
of sporadic and lawless displays of it, such as, down to a very recent period, 
seriously disturbed even the most civilized communities. 
has taken place, however, consists not in the total disuse of force as a social 
agency, but in the absorption of all force by the government, making it so 
plainly irresistible that the occasions are rare when anything approaching 
When it Jays its 
commands on a man he knows that obedience will, if necessary, be en- 
forced by an agency of such tremendous power that he does not think of 
revolt. But it is not the high intelligence of those who carry it on that 
he bows to ; it is to their ability to crush him like an egg-shell. 
it is not surprising that his submissiveness should at meetings of philan- 
thropists be ascribed to the establishment of a consensus between his 
mind and the mind of the lawgiver, or, in other words, the subjection of 
society to purely moral influences ; but it is perhaps well that complica- 
tions like those of South Carolina should now and then occur to infuse 
sobriety into speculation and explain the machinery of civilization. 


The change that 


to organized resistance or defiance of it is attempted. 


Of course, 


ENGLISH FEELING ABOUT THE WAR. 


Lonpcn, May 2, 1877. 

IAD intended to write to you to day about the opening of the Gros- 

venor Gallery. It is filled with the masterpieces of the newest school 
of English art, the works of Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, Spencer Stan- 
hope, Whistler, and the rest of this school, which aims at a new renais- 
sance after the early manner. The exhibition has given a fillip to the 
artistic appetité jaded with a half century’s surfeit of the neutral tints and 
dull commonplace of English ait. It has made a bold and, I hope, a not 
unsuccessful attempt to raise the stolid British workmanship of the present 
day to something higher—something which sheds a ray of poetsy over 
and gives scope to the imagination in the prosaic dulness and vulgar real- 
ism of the recognized modern school. I could say much in favor of this 
effort and much against it, but I forego the opportunity, thinking that the 
moment is not favorable for a disquisition on art. Men's minds here, and 
to some extent with you also, are absorbed by the stirring events which are 
going on in the East, and I feel sure that you will care to learn what the 
people here are saying and thinking about the Eastern complicatiens rather 
than to hear what a coterie of individuals are imagining about art. 

For the last ten days we have been on the verge of a panic—a panic of 
the most foolish kind. Rumors have been spread abroad of every kind : 
splits in the Cabinet, divisions in the Opposition, the certainty of war, 
dangers to our Indian Empire, dangers to the national interests, and I 
know not what. These rumors have been circulated and these dangers 
have been exaggerated by the Tory press. One organ has set itself to write 
up the war-spirit of the country and revive the temper which preceded the 
Crimean war. But, in spite of its exertions, the Turkish cause loses ground, 
and Turkish bonds keep falling. Another is straining to divide the Cab- 
inet, and is urging the ejection of the ablest and honestest man in it Le- 
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A third is printing in 
startling prominence fictitious tales about the leaders of the Opposition 


cause he is supposed to be too favorable to Russia 
And so we go on in London. The clubs are full of croakers and ¢ 
who are never tired of glorifying the heroic qualities of the Turks, ar 


condemning the ** brigandage™ and aggression of the Russians. In “sc- 


ciety ” you hardly hear a good word for Russia ; men and wemen vie with 
each other in their denunciations of that country, and, heedless of what 
they are saying or thinking, talk glibly over their ices and the ine of 
sending the fleet to the Dardanelles and blockading the Baltic, as if eithes 


proceeding could produce much effect upon the advance on Eezeroum or 
Varna, or permanently stay the inevitable break-up of the Turkish Empir 

In the country the war feeling is still quiescent. It cannot, however, b 
denied that the old enmities of twenty vears ago have not entirely died out, 
They are still smouldering in many a country village and provincial town, 
and might be fanned into a blaze which it would be difficult to exting 

I trust, however, that the intelligence of the more sober minded among us 
may still preponderate, and that the shameless intluence of the ‘Tory press 
and the reckless language of ** society’ may fail to accomplish what they 
now are aiming at. 


Russia, whether impelled by the enthusiasm of her people to r 
the Christian subjects of the Porte from the cruel subjection of fou 
hundred years, or by the erafty designs of ber governing classes, it 
does not now much matter which, is pushing on with supreme activity 
in Asia Minor. Jt is apparent that it is in Asia Minor that she hopes 
to increase her boundaries. There she has no power to fear but 
England, and England's interest is only a remote one In Europe, on 
the other hand, she is brought into complications with Austria i 


with Italy, and with England, and, ia a remote degree, with Germany 


At present, Austria is neutral but vigilant 
are also neutral ; and Germany friendly, provided that Russia takes pos 


and France. Italy and Fran 


| session of no European territory. Her attitule, therefore, on the Danube 
is different from what itis in Asia. It may be that the state of the roads 
and the flooded condition of the Danube are the physical causes of her 
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comparative inaction, but I shoald rather imagine it may be attribuied to 
Turkish forces and the Turkish 


n She ean wear out the 
finances, already strained by the campairn of last vear, by wat 
I 


10oral causes. 


tumanian bank and threatening her enemies from time to time, know 
well that internal sedition and the onslauzhts of the neighboring states of 
Greece and Montenegro will fight for her, as well as, and much mor 


’ 


cheaply than, legions of Cossacks. She may ruin Turkey without risking a 


inan in the passage of the Danube, and without incurring the hostility of 
any European state. This may be her gain. But, on the ot 
may wish to end the business quickly. Her own finances and her own 


internal state are not s> healthy that she can at 


her hat d, she 
Tord to play a waiting 
it must be for her interest, and for the interest of civilization, te 
do the%executioner’s work as rapidly as possible. 


game. 
In this ease she will cross 
the Danube, and may have overrun the trans-Danubian provinces before 
this reaches you. If so, she will make short work of Turkey, and we shall 
hear of Turkey suing for peace before the autumn. Most men, I thin] 
incline to this view of the question, and the more sensible men I meet 
To-day the markets 


acquiesce in it as the best solution of the dificulties 


|} showed a buoyant tendeney, and rumors were afloat that an armistice had 


already been concluded—rumors, of course, as ineredible as any of the 
week. 

But there is always behind this view of the case the hideous bugbear of 
a warlike or panie-strack feeling arising in this country which might impel 
the Government to take hostile measures in defence of what Lord Beacons- 
field has taught his party to call *‘ the national interests.” The Tory press, 
as I have said, are hounding on their party in the House of Commons and 
in the country to take this line, and the perverse and misguided conduct of 
Mr. Gladstone is now assisting it. He has given notice of soma strancze 
resolutions about the Christian subjects of the Porte, which, however valu- 
able they might have been two months ago, are obsolete now that war has 
been declared and the Queen has published a declaration of neutrality. He 
has done this in opposition to the urgent advice of the leaders of his party 
with whom he used to co-operate, and they have to-day determined to vote 





against him. He will, therefore, have but a ragged following of some 
seventy or eighty radicals of the new school, while the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, including the whole of the late Cabinet except himself, will go into 
the same division lobby with the Tories. It will thus appear that Mr. Glad- 
stone's party, the party of the autumn meetings and the conference at St. 


| James's Hall, is small and unimportant, and that the voice of the country is 


favorable to the policy, the ineffectual policy, of the Government. Strength- 
ened as the hands of Lord Beaconsfield will be by this demonstration, it is 
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alone W L be th ifferers ‘* Russia,” as 

vy wrote before the commencement of the 
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can be | ited v make no deep impression, 
ittacl \ side, and both by sea and land. 


nov By | 1, without allies, we cannot st 
| ] | f Central A t Wd if materi 
lw Lin mora Y Nominatly fighting for the 
ted by t prospective danger of allowing 
il in the northeast corner of Asia Minor, we 
| yup once more the putrefied dead bedy of 
more to reestablish the worst form of tyranny 
I to hand over the h provinces of th 
mm Clirist i subj { When on tl ( i] 
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Kiva four interests In the East should 
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Han & Co., 
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Jerningham’s Journal,’ will 


country by Meemi end also by Serib- 


‘New Lands within the tie Circle,’ soon to 


‘ by D. Appleton & Co, Lieutenant Paver will give an account of 
{ scoveries made by the Austrian Arctic Expedition of 1872-3.——Mr. 
} s M. Bu haa ritten a small-sized volume on ‘ The Eastern Ques- 
tion.’ Ww hd. RO d& Co, have published. The same house will also 
publish * A Brief [List f the Turks,’ translated by Miss Wesselhoeft from 
t Cert f Dr. Jol ws Blochwit und also, as a companion volume, 
Brief H ry of Russia Both volumes will contain maps.-—— Roberts 

I , e about to wout * Syrian Sunshine,’ by Mr. Thomas G. Ap- 
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Mr. N. B. Sylvester, of the Troy bar.—Prof, 
Reconciliation of Science and Religion,’ and 
ther of “The Origin of the World,’ both 

‘ Ilarper & Bros The latest additions to 
these publishers are, ‘The Life, Times, and 
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| ene Lawren and the lectures on * Uni 
ns,’ delivered at the University of Oxford by 
| revised edition of Thornburg’s ‘ Life of Tur- 
Hlenrv Holt & Co It will bea 12mo of about 
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The Anonymous Hypothesis of Creation,’ 
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Hose i new or i New York publishers The Clarendon 

* ‘ f Shakspere’s plavs now numbers seven volumes. Beginning 

' { Mer wan Ve tl tag ls { r the pre sent—in IS7h 

with As } Like It intermediate plays are ** Richard IL,” 

} Vacbet! liamlet,” the ** Tempest,” and ** King Lear,” issued in the 
der named. The netes are always quite full, but are more so in the 
Tempest and ** Macbeth,” the first of which has to sixty-seven pages of 


y-cight pages of notes, and the second seventy-four pages of text 
and one hundred and six pages of notes, together with a longer introduc- 
The of the the 
amount of antiquarian matter, in which only specialists feel much interest, 
the 


nty of leisure. 


m than usual—thirty-nine pages. length notes and 


lessen the value of series for use in schools and for general readers, ¢x 
pl 


in handy volumes, at prices ranging from fifty to seventy-five cents, and 
the 


of infermation 


cept those having The several plays are neatly printed 


lines are numbered. Frequent references are given tocollateral sources 


in later volumes to Abbott’s Grammar and Sehmidt’s Lexi- 


con, The writing Shakespeare is kept up throughout the series. Since 
the publication of ‘*Tlamlet ” the work of editing has been done solely by 
Mr. Wright. We observe that Mr. Wright, forgetting that he and Mr. 
Clarke had said the same thing about the ** Merchant of Venice,” says that 

As You I a | 


1s 
M 


' , 
Ke thie 


Ju 


ovaves et 


most popular and delightful of Shakspere’s come- 


les Verne has just begun a new serial story, * [leetor Serva- 


avent: & travers le monde solaire,” in the Magasin 


res 


[liust education, the excellent children’s magazine published in Paris 
by Hetzel and edited by Jean Macé, Jules Verne, and the publisher him- 
self under the pen-name of * P. J. Stahl.”.——A volume by Home, the 


well-known spiritualist and **medium,” entitled ‘ Lights and Shadows of 


Spiritualism,’ will be issued in a few days by G. W. Carleton & Co, * Trump 
Kards,” by ‘* Josh Billings,” will be printed by the same firm, which an- 
nounces that first edi —In its 
notice of Mr. Tylor’s review of the ‘Principles of Scciology,’ in the last 
of Mind, the Academy stated that Mr. Tylor admitted that Mr. 


rbert Spencer had enlarged and completed his (Mr. Tylor’s) own doctrine 


the edition will consist of 50,000 copies.- 


number 
lle 


animism, Mr, Spencer has accordingly sent to the Academy a letter, 


the important passage of which is the following: ‘To check the mis- 
, , 


apprehension here implied, allow me to say that the July number of Mind 





will contain detailed proofs that the doctrine elaborated in the * l’rinciples 


of Sociology * was published by me in outline more than a year before the 


publication of Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ and a year before the paper 


1e@ names as indicating the leading ideas of his book.”"——The ‘ Théatre 


de Campagne,’ noticed in Natiow No. 618, has reached a sixth edition 





in Paris, and a second series, to contain plays by MM. Labiche, Gon- 
dinet, and others, is announced for early publication. ‘ La Soupitre,’ by 
M. Ernest d’Hervilly, included in the first series, has just been pro- 


duced at the 





— The second session of the Summer School of Biology at Salem ” 
wili be epened at the Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science in that 
city on the Gth of July, and will continue six weeks. <A lecture will be 
given each Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, Wednesdays being 


devoted to dredging trips, in which latter the students will be materially 
ed by the fact that Prof. 8. 


ates Fish Commission at Salem, and has already 


assist I". Baird has decided to establish the head- 
quarters of the United St 
. . 

offered dredging facilities to the members of the school. Dr. A. S. Packard, 


jr., of Salem, may be addressed by these desiring to attend the school. 
—A correspondent writes us from Chicago : 


‘**The current number of the North American Review contains an apparent 
error, Which fias misled many of the daily papers. The very entertaining 
‘Political Reflexions,’ by ‘A Japanese Traveler,’ closes with the word 
‘Sionsra,’ which the editors seem to have taken, naturally enough, for the 
signature of the writer. As a matter of fact, *sionara’ is the Japance 


*yood-by “—or, more exactly, a formal word of leave-taking, corr: spond- 
ing somewhat closely to the Viennese ‘empfehle mich.’ One hears it a 


hundred times a day in Japan from obsequious tradesmen, coolies, and tez- 
house proprietors ; aud to one who has been familiar with it in this way, it 
cuts a strange figure in its position of dignity inthe North American. It 
was doubtless appended to the article merely by way of conclusicn in due 
form ; so far as I know it is never used as a proper name.”’ 


We are 


article has misled the daily press. 


inclined to think that this is not the only respect in which the 
There is nothing in Sionara’s reflections 
which might not have occurred to a somewhat unintelligent Oriental ob- 
server, but there are certain internal peculiarities which seem to throw a 
Exactly how an edu 





a , 
ated vapanese 
That 


+ 


would be, however, a marked trace of Japanese idiom, just as t 


doubt upon its Japanese authorship. 
would in writing English betray his nationality may be difficult to say. 
there here 


always is of French or German idiom in English written by Frenchmen or 
Germans, or of English idiom in French or German written by Englishmen, 
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we may be pretty sure. But in Sionara’s article the only peculiarity of | Spelling Reform Association as well as bys 


style that we have noticed is the constantly recurring omission of the 4 ceedings of the International Convent for \1 


definite or indefinite article—e.g., ‘to understand properly how to make | lish Orth iphy.’ The desirability 
new Constitution ” ; ‘tall power is in chambers.” Had a Japanese really | but its practicability is, by most persons, supy t ‘ 
written the article this peculiarity might, for all we know, have been ex- | ful, and these doubts are not likely to bu 
pected, but it would hardly have been the only ear-mark of hisstvle. There | of the published d ments of t \ 
would have been others of a less regular and simple sort If, on the other | March believes, that *‘we throw av $15,000, 006 
hand, the article were really written by an Anglo Saxon publicist, wishing to | for addling the brains of our children with bad sp 
, pass himself off as an Oriental and not very familiar with the Japanese | 000,000 more paying printers and publishers rink 


idiom, it might be confidently predicted that he would adopt some such | papers with silent letters,” but we doubt if the argu 
device as this to give his English an Oriental effect. have much more effect than the analogous: 

m , = — P lecturers with regard to the st of drink 

—There are no means at present of ascertaining Sionara’s identity, but | ‘CTUPERS WHEY Pega to the: cos iia 

1 ° * o ‘ . ‘. ' ! 4 be fits ’ ss at talis ns > W rs 

other internal evidence leads us to infer that Sionara is no other | Cf Me Denelits of “teetotatism.” Few y 


, es : : favor the reforn cause of the present dif 
than our old friend Mr. O. J?. Morton, who, like many other wise and favor the reform because of se 


ee ee ee ' 
j ; . ’ argumel Which Wil appeal WIth ¢ S1eke t 

great men, has adopted this means of attracting his countrymen’s atten — it which wi sd pe \ 
= ‘ vho interest themselves in the studies of th 
tion to teaching and arguments which might, were their real authorship euatharencet, : ; , 1a 

ive li : , pon the assertion that the labor of irning t 
hnown, receive little or none. Mr, Morton has in the same number of the | UP?! ae = were 
hs would be wonderfully lessened—that a child 1 


North American an article on the ** American Constitution,” which, when 























closely considered, does much to confirm the impression that Sionara and three pope nike bg ss, that eee 
the great ** war governor” are one and the same. There is a striking simi- | 0° - _ eee bere Phe Association does not as.) 
larity of what iscommonly called the ** thought ” throughout. Compare, for | tion of on ee ee reform, - ‘oo 
instance, the following passages : Mr. Morton says. speaking of the framers oe ee — : particular — adoand: gay 
of the Constitution, that they were ‘‘ masters of the English language,” but Prof sig eh approves of the inti 
he guardedly adds that ‘tin other respects” their wisdom * has not been so these being in form, | spi fe r, Mmoaihical hy I ters 
conspi The events of a hundred years have shown that their fears | S@U0h Pecos ul a Is} t \ 
4 of democracy were not well grounded, and that the true dangers to our in- printed: lecture, 1 ist t — 
stitutions lay in other directions than those which were ever present in ee th eagle) “~ ee The putssa I 
their minds. What is true in architecture is true under our system of | eae and oe ve Oy Ui ¥ mater Upon ft é 
government—the broader the base the safer and more enduring the strue- having - striking a reseml lanes to t methods of ** At 
ture. The great body of the American people are incapable of corrup- ‘Josh Billings, wer - er y,  Uhal ~ any 
tion. They are too numerous to be bought, and too virtuous to be looking up. wih the whole — ; \. rm i 
reached by any sinister influence to which they may be exposed.” And Halder re ie fase emeanaoaeests ae ot . 
again : ‘* The masses of the people are liable to be imposed upon, it is — _ “ ; ome no of se eden -_ - a, ; 5; 
eability of the reform might then be at ted. | 


true, but their purpose is always vight, though their policy may sometimes 
i ; ; = mublication of fantastic schemes cat 

be wrong ; they intend to do right, and to advocate those measures which | PY? ; 

will result in the popular good ; and if they fail to do so, it is because they | —The Society which ealls itsel 


are imposed upon, or have not the proper information.” If we now turn to | November as a promoter of the educat f ow 
Sionara, we find the same painful doubts as tothe merits of what he ealls | the {] ; ! t Col 


~ 
; 
~ 
o 
A. 
= 
— 
~ 





me beautiful and cheerful | examinations” like 


‘*hundred year old constitution,” and the s: 





trust in the instincts of the popular heart : | sion of women generall 
‘* Alwavs in a free country people should decide everything—not Senate, | Columbia at once refused: the University, W r, rding 





not President, only people. This is difference between free government and : | | } 

“ : ; . opie 5 ‘ : in ist sued bv the S ety, « i ‘ 
old kind of government. With free government, all the power is with ; 
people ; with old government under hundred year old Constitution, people | will $ my Ss soon as s l wewiN 


have no power ; only President and Senate have power. So, often there is | The Society, therefore, begs those who desire 1 ‘ nthe « 
great danger. This danger will increase, because, although the American Poe he ii : 

















. - : witate eth Wis role. 109 « { Mrs 
people, like Chinese, are most patient people, at last they will rebel when | Iunicate Wit! irs. Croly, 162 ] ' : mie i ‘ 
they tind that huncred year old Constitution makes only difficulty, and A. Soulé, Fordham. We believe we expr the feeling 
that sometimes one Judge of Supreme ¢ ourt must be chosen to decide who iv ’ ; : , i ; 
isto he President. eaucatl ‘ Wot! mos { l SN y 

“2.2 > . P 26 ‘ = _ e — a ae ta women “as s e } 
This reference to the operation of the electoral commission is the more | versity of New York tuca women °*% 
important because of Mr. Morton’s share in framing the electoral bill, and found” is no very brilliant triumph in the ca i Wo! il 
deciding the interesting legal questions which arose afterwards, and makes | AS the Mens Classes Now Hit The feeture of Pecrtahion a 
Sionara’s proposal of a remedy for the existing evils in connection with | neon hours would have to be arranged tor Tie W = al 
° : : . e,e °y , ? i a : oat Ly Pacenre hic ¢ P ly ine 
Presidential succession more weighty. Political difficulties are often | double work exacted of t i i 
: | : ‘neo tha calar ony  menface ‘ s 
exaggerated by those who have grown up among them on account of the | creasing tue saiary of each yn on 
very simplicity of the necessary cure ; and it is often from some foreign | 8ud this would require an aaan ; 
° je . » 6 . 4 ° eiika &% (Nh ® +, a > thie t t, e2 ‘ and vy i] = 
source, or from the speculation of some philosophic observer sufficiently | thing like S200,000, or, to Go the | : i » Pe 
} . * 1: he } ) ] | “ Ss ( i i 
removed from the din of party strife to assume the Impartiality of a Lhe ¢ Lt e \ 
foreigner, that the solution comes. Sionsra’s is as follows, and all who se ol bit supel : i Pod t 
. © . * . “v1 ’ y , ‘ Mr ¢ { | 
have followed Mr. Morton’s public expressions will confess that the close | there is S a presen : 
1 , ; , s Vv ‘ y ] 
similarity between the views of these two thoughtful observers suggests | the N ul ge, Where t Work very ¢ ary, ana 
identity of authorship : } have f : ove oasis acl 
: ‘ — . > wee 5 ‘ — . os ey + { rt \ 
*To make this Republic into a more free Government, there is no neces- | froin We n since til nhounecemenl W ma Ct i uty 
sity to change the nome. To take away power from President, there is no | j,.- receive them. If the necessary funds were forthcoming bef 
necessity to change his name. So» I do not propose, because I want to see e ; Pa a ee a a 
this Government more free, to change any names ; the only thi:g to be done | ®utumn, | WoUule } ee ce ee = doa ais 
) is abolish the Constitution, then all is simple.” in attendat than there now is ef men students. The difficulty wit] 
People in this part of the country, and we suppose occasionally even Mr. plat st t its support by al nly lik » Sorosis is s eto pre judi 
Morton’s constituents, have been puzzled to find a means of reconciling wi F ‘ conservative clas who must ply the mon 
one another the many apparently antagonistic posi taken by him on j thos t interested in the movement f the edueation of 
public questions, but if what he really proposes to do is to **abolish t k t rer univ es, Harvard, and Yale, and Columbia 
Constitution,” the mystery is entirely cleared up, and, as Sionara says, | quarters from which the most efficient aid is likely to come 
“all is simple.” We shall look for the details of this plan in the next num —Curions traces of the Moody and Sankey revivalship from t 
ker of the Harvard Lampoon. a2. ox —_— whic ire well worth noticing A few da 
re e . . 1: 1: : } i 4 ‘ [ax ] f le] j eading among 
—That a reform in English spelling has been seriously undertaken is a | there was in Quin Mass., & trial of excelence im reading ste 
. F . ek Btins . ‘ = " Fy cai ted copy of Shakspere 
fact of which we are reminded by the appearance of a‘ Bulletin of 1 scl : | is, and an users copy of Shaksper 
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inl yet holding up plays, so that they may become lovers of 
in How often play-going and drinking go together ! What is 
iat book to exalt our Maker, or to teach us one word about him 

‘shall all hive to give an account at the last day of every idle 


reavling such a worthless book 
shine, that they may be 


M. A. THRALL.” 
n of the art of 
0 celebrated, 


fim? soent in 
1» professto be Ciristiaus let their light 
mitread of all mon 

four hundredth anniversary of the introductic 
to England by William Caxt: 
jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse 


A chief fe 


mm will I in connection 


in Asvlum Corporation, in the month of June. ature 


t 1 will be an exhibition of antiquities and curiosities con- 
»the art of printing. The exhibition will be held in the Exhi- 
dings at South Kensington, and will include books from the 
ixton, of Colard Mansion of Bruges, of whom Caxton learned 


! from the presses of sVeral contemporaries and successors of 


the fifteenth century. 
h-speaking nations seem to be the only ones capable of endur 


Russian newspapers are just now under military censor- 
in republican France La Lante 


uinished for publishing articles distasteful to the Government. In 


‘ Dress 


and another paper have been 


cording to the lthen@um, * press prosecutions continue with 


rol The editor of the Dresden Volkszeit has been fined 
two editors of the Berlin /’est have been fined, 





ver editor of the Marbach Vedkstaat sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment Por stating ia the first number of his publication that the 
pra ist of the War Department were badly paid, the editor of a Berlin 
nal has been condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment, and numerous 


less severity are daily awarded for similar offences 


responsible editor of the Vosstehe Zeitu 


inishments of more or 


Dr. Kletke, 


est of living German journalists, has been fined for an article 


ig, and one of the old- 
inserte | in 


his paper during his absence from Berlin. The responsible editor of the 


Karyer Po 


imprisonment 


Ilerr Gavzler, has been condemned to four months’ 


‘offended Prince Bismarck’ by reprinting” an 


Mah 
for having 
objectionable article. 


In a certain way and to a certain extent there is no newspaper in 


more characteristic of its nationality than the Figaro. It repre- 
nts certain superficial aspects of Parisian hfe and manners as faithfully 
the New York J/e: all represents 
e and manners. Indeed, a comparison by no means uninstructive or un- 
ng could be drawn between the Figarv and the I rald, 


Inferesting 


certain superficial aspects of American 


The two 


journals are especially akin in a sort of reckless levity in the treitment of 


ive subjects and in an entirely disproportionate emphasis in dealing 
? 
i 





with trifles; but it is a lightness of touch in handling frivolous sub- 
jects in which the Paris paper is easily superior. Few American readers 
of the F’gare, interested in the French stage—and it is hard to conceive of 
y one’s reading the Figaro uninterested in the French stage—can have 
failed to notice the daily column of ‘theatrical gossip called * Les Soirées 
Parisiennes,’ and signed ** Un Monsieur de l Orchestre.” The writer of these 
libs, parodies, puns, epigrams, often clever and apropos, is M. Arnold 
Mortier, himself a dramatie author. He has again gathered together his 
f the past year into a volume—the third of an annual series. ‘ Les 

S es Parisiennes de 1876" (New York: F. W. Christern) is a book of over 
four hundred pages, introduced by a preface froin the pen of M. Alphonse 


Deudet (the author of *Sidonie‘), and embellished with half a dozen draw- 


me way the plays and the players mentioned. There are 


tumes, a few lines of musical autograph by M. Victor Mass‘, 

lraw by M. Henri Meilhae, and a slight sketch by M. Vibert, 

the artist of a scene In one of his own plays—for he is playwright as well 
painter. There are woodeuts of the scenery in the last acts of * Paul et 
Virginie * and of ‘Rome Vaincue,’ the tragedy of M. Parodi of which an 
tation is announced for early production in this city. Most curious of 

ali is a striking pen-and-ink sketch by Mile. Sarah Bernhardt of herself as 
/ in M. Damas’s play. There is also a fac-simile reproduction 


placard posted in Naples in 1806, and containing the s ntence of 


thoy \ is jurdved to has equitied 
| ‘ ble epist rvocur tv ap 
{ f the Quiney Patriot, a weekly paper published 
t i that it was an ebullition of genuine 
i i not ! slightest reason to Suppose 

| Vas pri ted 1 the J’ i Many 0) 
ISTENUY It seems tome very much like hypocrisy for a person 
ny ne tlh re ing to do, and then do a thing 
! ey ha ison to b rly repent of. [ felt almost 
| la ening to licar a person pray, and then aid in present 
Shak i" plays toa boy soon to start out into this wide 
Voata book to put inioa boy’s library ! Preaching temperance to 


Nation. 
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Fra 


opera was a real Neapolitan brigand, 


Diavelo—for the hero of Seribe and 


captured by General Hugo, 


death of Michele Pezza, alias 
Auber’ 
the father of Victor Hugo. 


tist with the father of another gives the royalist Fi. vivo a fine chance for a 
rat the old Republican poet. M 


This conjunetion of the hero of one drama- 
sly dig Mortier’s book is not without value 


for the future historian of the French stage. 


CHAUNCEY WRIGHT'S PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS.* 
‘(HUIS volume contains, we suppose, the only remains of its remarkable 
author which will ever be given to the public. Mr. Wright was so 
much fonder of thinking than of writing, of working out a vein of thought 
than of convincing others, and he was so indifferent to reward of fame or 
money, that he left little except the scattered essays which Mr. Norton has 
collected. He was not widely known ; andewe suspect that the generality 
of readers read with surprise the exalted estimate of his powers that his 
death called forth, attributing it largely to the fondness of sorrowin ¢ friends. 
And yet the reader who makes his own the vast amount of thought concen- 
trated in the four hundred and odd pages of these discussions is not likely 
to dispute the truth of Mr. Norton's estimate ‘that they form the most 
important contribution made in America to the discussion and investiza- 
tion of the questions which now chiefly enzage the attention of the students 
of philosophy.” He will reeall with appreciation Mr. Fiske’s saying in the 
Harvard Advocate, that it was only Mr. Wright’s neglect to preserve his 
thoughts in writing that prevented him “ from taking rank among the 
intellect 


powerful for its union of acuteness with sobriety has not yet been seen in 


foremost philosophers of the nineteenth century. An more 
In these respects he reminds one of Mr. Mill, whom he so 
warmly admired. But while hardly inferior to Mill in penetrating and 
we think he unquestionably surpassed the latter in native 
A thinker more rigidly loyal to Baconian 


our country. 


fertile ingenuity, 
soberness or balance of mind. 
principles we do not know where to seek.” 

Mr. Norton’s introductory aecount of Mr. Wright is certainly very good, 
with its nice analysis and delicate intellectual appreciation ; and his long 
friendship with Mr. Wright gave him both the knowledge and the authority 
to speak of him fully. To Mr. Wright's friends it will seem cold ; but it 
is not s> much addressed to them as to the general public, to whom it will 
perhaps be none the less impressive on that account. The acute penetra- 
tion of Mr. Norton’s insight, and the calmly balanced justice of his judg- 
inent, those who knew Mr. Wright best will best appreciate ; but they may 
wish to add to it Mr. Fiske’s warmer words: ‘* To have known such a man 
was an experience one cannot forget or outlive. To have had him pass 
away, leaving so scanty a record of what he had it in him to utter, is 
nothing else than a great public calamity.” 

To give our readers an adequate account of the matter containe] in this 
volume is quite beyond the limits of our columns. Most of the great ques- 
tions of modern philosophy are touched upon, anl Mr. Wright’s touch was 
with the hand of a master. His contribations to botany, zodlogy, and 
astronomy are as important as his more purely philosophical discussions ; 
his essay on the lawof the arrangement of leaves (published in an unfortu 
nately mutilated form in this volume) was especially valuable, and attracted 
attention both here and abroad, Mr. Darwin in particular being greatly 
pleased with it. Mr. Wright was a very fertile thinker within certain well- 
defined limits, his object being the murshalling of known facts and the 
marking out of paths for the discovery of new ones rather than the establish- 
ing of the dogmas of any school. Le was an empiricist and a positivist of 
the English school, but the latter name has been so often’ misapplied that 
he preferred-to call his method *‘ scientific,” as merely extending to philoso- 
phy the principles which characterize modern science. He firmly believed 
in the never-failing operation of natural laws in this world of ours, regard- 
ing the law of causation as the condition of scientific study. There were 
to him everywhere inviolate ‘‘ laws that underlie our sentiments and onr 
desires as well as all that these can rationally regard in the outer world.” 
Bat it was strictly phenomenal causation that he sought—the sequence of 
antecedent and consequent ; not abstractions of primal or infinite being. 
Questions as to noumena or absolute substance he held quite insoluble. 
His position was more unusual than the reader might suppose, especially 
in this country. He had little in common with our old-school transcenden- 
talism, for intuitions were to him puzzles whose origin was to be guessed 
rather than oracles whose authority was to be obeyed; and with that modern 
school whieh, under the disguise of brilliant physical illustration and pre- 
method, smuggles back as unavoidable belief the dicta 


scientific 


tended 
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The 


which it excludes as inspiration, he had little more sympathy. He 
appreciated the ardent ** moral idealism” which underlies the system of Mr, 
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Spencer, but the manner in which it transforms the definite laws of special 
phenomena into vague cosmic evolutions of the laws of thought, was very 
distasteful to him. ‘fo deduce from instinctive belief the exact physical 
law of the conservation of force, and formulate it in terms so broad as to 
apply to social relations and atomic motions, seemed to him not only bad 
philosophy but bad language—a dangerously unscientific confusion of 
fundamental conceptions none too easy to understand at the best ; and 
speculations of rhythmic flow of integration and disintegration seemed to 
And he as 


unsparingly criticised Mr. Wallace’s notion that force is a product of the 


him merely to conceal the ignorance they could not remove. 


mind, **a sort of molecular leakage of energy from an absolute source 
On the other hand, he had 
The subtle paradoxes of Mr. 


into the nervous system of man.” 
no taste for purely destructive philosophy. 

Lewes attracted him no more than the narrow dogmatism of ordinary 
He confined science to fact; but he he!d that ‘* theories, if 
true, were facts—a particular class of facts, indeed, generally complex ones, 


materialism. 


but still facts,” and facts sometimes to be assumed in advance of verifica- 
tion; for provisional hypotheses were the only means of handling the 
masses of detail and of intelligently seeking the unknown, by showing the 
probable relations of the known. Accordingly, he gave great attention 
to the fundamental theories of astronomy, zodlogy, and botany. 

Yet, while he valued the function of hypotheses so highly, he did not 
lose sight of their tentative character, or seek in the laboratory of science 
for tendencies of the cosmos or purposes of Providence, found only in 
the fancy of the poet or the faith of the churchman. Although he did 
so much to establish the Darwinian theory, he nowhere found proof of 
persistent progress. To him, as to Aristotle, whom he so esteemed, there 
was no discoverable development of the cosmos ; nature was ‘fan endless 
succession of changes, simple and constant in their elements, though infi- 
nite in their combinations, which constitute order without beginning and 
without termination.” An eternal counter-movement of action and equal 
reaction he saw, and further than that he did not see. Thus, in his physi- 
cal theory of the universe, he adopted without limitation the fundamental 
assumption that the solar system isa natural product, but rejected the nebu- 
lar progress of which that system has been regarded as the result. From 
his point of view, our system is not the solidifying remains of a nebula 
that once reached far out into space, whose successive stages of contraction 
the successive plunets mark, slowly cooling and doomed from its nature to 
He saw in it rathera never-ending round of changes, a 
The universe was an unbroken continuity of 
matter in its various forms, solid, liquid, and gaseous, reaching to the 


final extinetion. 
Cc mmplete cirele of existence, 


farthest interstellar spaces that heat can reach, ** a highly-rarefied continu- 
os gaseeus mass, constantly evaporated and expanded trom its solid centre, 
but constantly condensed and consolidated near its outer limits, constantly 
heated at its centre by the fall of solid bodies from its outer limits, and 
constantly cooled and condensed at these limits by the conversion of heat 


’ 


into motion.” From this point of view the planets are nct the fossil re- 
mains of long-perished nebulous rings : they are the still growing accre- 
tions of meteors whose orbit is determined by their mass, heat, and the re- 
sistance of interplanetary matter. The sun is not a body whose shrinking 
volume keeps up its heat (a hardly admissible hypothesis in view of the 
dependence of volume upon temperature). It is rather to be considered as 
a planet whose central position causes it to be enormously increased and 
heated by the fall of meteoric rain, and which is constantly radiating the 
heat thus generated and evaporating the matter thus received into space, 
its volume expanding with each accession of heat and diminishing with its 
loss, and acting in fact as a fly-wheel to convert the violent and irregular 
shocks into equable force. And the corresponding reverse to these 
phenomena will take place on the outer verge of the universe, ex- 
panded to the farthest limit that heat can reach before absorption, and 
fluctuating as eacli accession of heat expands, or fall of condensing matter 
contracts, it. There is thus an endless action and reaction, a movement of 
expanding vapor outward and of cosmic rain inward, and similarly of heat 
or force ; while occasional fluctuations on a grand scale may take place as 
a mass of extraordinary size ends its journey in the sun, or, per contra, 
takes up an orbit nearly permanent around it. Our earth is not the dying 
brand from a former conflagration whose molten core still attests its former 
At some nodal point of pressure and cold at the outer 
bounds of space it was born, to rush spirally inward toward the sun, until 


incandescence. 


its accelerating direct motion balanced the attraction that created it, and 
its orbit was reached, where, increasing irregularly in heat under meteoric 
shocks, solar radiation, tidal and ethereal friction. and other causes, at last 





| 
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Nation. 995 
the present operations of nature became possible, It is hardly 1 . \ 
point out how different all this is from the slowly cooling unit l 
nebular hypothesis. The conservation of force is its keyst ! 
of it was in the older theory Dealing with the same el 
entirely dissimilar And it may be worth re kit it tl ‘ 
proof of the existence of true nebulw discovered sit Mr. Wt t's essay 
was written, and frequently referred to as re establishing tf 
hypothesis, 1s equally consistent with Mr, Wright's theory, 
He carried into crganic science the same principles that ] sod in 
| organic investigation. Never doubting the invariability of the law of causa 
| tion, and doing much to establish one of its most important fort the 
| theory of evolution of species by natural selection (or, as he preferred 
| eall it. to avoid all misleading connotation, the t] eory of ‘descent with 


modification ”)—he vet saw no regular movement upwards, nogresumpt 


that an intermediate form was derived from a lower rather than a higher 


in the seale of being. He found only the action amt reaction of org 
and environment : no law of special creation or providentially-d ted 
variations, or of selection operating along preordained paths—hvpct . 
which he held unnecessary and therefore inadmissible now that Mr. Darwin 
has shown the operation of the struggle for existence. Although 1 

cific branches of the tree of life have been constantly dying out, they hav 
been as constantly springing afresh, and their number seems to have always 
been equal to the life-supporting capacities of the glob: The s ssion 


If we could go back to the ages befor 


convulsion of heat in which our earliest record ends, we might tind 


of our fossils may be dec ptive 


the equal of our own ; and even in the known geologic periods continents 


now buried in the ocean may have early supported races of a high deg f 
development which left no traces in the mud records of lands untit 
habitation. These were, of course, mere speculations, and we only refer to 
them as showing the habit of thought in which he worked. N 

was strictly novel or original to him—it has been shared more or less by 
the great critical thinkers ; but it is, nevertheless, rere ever in t 

age ; and when we consider the delicacy and profoundness of his analytical 
power, the calm strength of his judgment, the fertility of his conception, 
and the wide range of his well-ordered knowledge, the combination becomes 


remarkable enough. 


The four longest essays in the volume are on the Darwinian theory, and 
of these the last one, on the *‘ Evolution of Self-Consciousness,’ treating ss 
it does of one of the most important questions alike of science and phi 
sophy, is at once the most complete and the most powerful. Even those 


who differ most widely from its author will find it fall of passages to admi 
like the short note on dreams. One of the most notable essays is that on 
the arrangement of leaves, to which we have already referred, which carries 
leaf ly 


bringing the leaves themselves, as a whole, into the plan, with stalk as rib 


one step farther Goethe's analogy of every part of the flower to th 


and leaves as serrated lobe. Then there are philosophical reviews of Spencer, 
Mansell, Lewes, Mill, and others, the first of which is quite full ; 
are several shorter articles, one or two of which, like the ‘*Speeulative Dy- 
and ‘*Cause and Effect,” the student will find, notwithstanding 


and there 


namics” 
their fragmentariness, positively unsurpassed. 
More than one passage will appear at. first reading obscure, and 


Studied, however, they 
must be. 
only when carefully re-examined will vield up its exact meaning. But the 
obscurity 1s only in the expression, There is no confusion in the thought. 
Mr. Wright carried conciseness too far ; too often he left the point 
graph in an inconspicuous adjective. His style, we should say, was too fre- 
quently condensed without being crystallized. 
anticipated from the reader an insight equal to his own was excessive. 
And he was so much fonder of establishing truth than of attacking error 
that he could not be an effective disputant ; for ‘*the strategy of scien e,”” 
‘‘is not the same as that ef rhetorical disputation, and aims at 


f a para- 


The modesty with which he 


he said, 
cornering facts, not antagonists.” 
to debate, and even in conversation liked better to dwell upon the truths 


Indeed, he always pre fe rred discussion 


that he found in the minor corollaries of opinions he thought mistaken 
than to contradict point blank the main theorem whose fallacies he some- 
times too contemptuously slighted. And in his writings he was so interest- 
ed in examining all the bearings of a topic that he was apt to dwell too 
little on the telli 
focus the hazy thoughts 
was always ready with illustration or experiment, ‘* while the pleasant play 


ng points that concentrate the wandering attention and 
In conversation this was little apparent, and he 


of his suggestive humor often added a happy and unexpected stroke where- 


with to elinch the point of an argument”; but in the volume by whicii te 


will be known we have too often to remember that it lacks the revision of 


its author 


We have little to 


add, except that Mr. Wright never spared a bad argu 





at nnot forgive Nicias for his imagined 
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! r seemed to explain, to modern stu- 
ts of t neient world Phe genius of Nie 
prove, that the records of the past might, when 
peet the d of the called comparative method, re 
‘ { e! fold influence the study of Greece 
! i ‘ i} n, however, great as it is, has 
! Ll bya creat . The study of ancient history has 
in of dispa ate research into the realm of party 
Iiverv } rian who traces the growth of the 
r the development of the Greek republics, writes not as an 
Lb par in Arnold, tl ch in intention the fairest of 
page the fact that while writing of Rome he is think 
ing Nh The plely in | iders derive a re flected credit. fre m his 


English Whigs ; he underrates Hannibal because he 


, and is biassed against the Sophists 


if honest dislike to modern schools of thought which he 


supposes 
honest of 


Benthamite radi- 


Arnold one of the most 


irries into Athenian history the sentiments of a 


» resembl Grrote, again, like 


n be mes in his eve s,in the tace of the only evidence we pos- 


rhtened patriot, but something like a competent gen- 
resemblance to the re- 
in England the progress of radical 


the defects of the Sophist s because his 


poraries underrated the merits of the Benthamites. It might 


en hoped that legal studies and professorial habits of assiduous re- 


vould imbue such an historian as Mommsen with something 


very one who has studied what, on the whole, 


work produced within the last twenty or thirty 


this expectation has been disappointed. The genius of 


sen has cast new light on the past, but his passionate partisanship 


it doubtful whether the light he sheds does not mislead at least as 


the impartial enquirer. A student of his pages feels at 


urn that if the Roman aristocracy had. shown no greater virtues 


Mommsen concedes to them, they could not have con- 


_ and still less have governed, the world, and scarcely understands 


} 


wher till the fact is perceived that the German his- 


knowledge, imagination, and historical genius, 


lmost fatally as an historian of the past from his feelings 


ird to the present Rightly or wrongly, he detests the prin- 
and therefore 


senate Ile hes been 


dern aristocrats, cannot do jus- 


wearied with the 


hates the 


vernment of the 


of the Prussian Parliament hence he orators of the 


ind can hardly see a trace of greatness in a man such as Cicero, 


ed the ancient world, if only for a moment, by the force of oratory. 


pects democratic imperialism to ensure the progress of Europe, and 


e can see nothing but virtue in the ambition and despotism of 
n n enius let modern sympathies bias their judgment of 
times it is hardly to be expected that compilers of respectable 

iwuld avoid the same error It might indeed have been hoped 


er so painstaking as Mr. A. Il 


ing into two hundred small pages the facts of a gigantic 


Beesly would have found the dif- 


creat as to dispense him from the necessity of wasting any of 
pace at his disposal in the expression of his political or moral 
Ilis little work, 


others of the same series,*some great merits as a 


or prejudices. This, however, is not the ease. 


dium, is throughout colored by his political or social sympathies. 


t, we are glad to concede, a whit more prejudiced than greater wri 


rv honesty and directness with which he states his views 


Ka] ularly striking example of the inherent defects of 
trans} iy into the past the sentiments of the 
Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By A. I. Beesly.’ London : Longmans 


Wi main importance to notice is that t rowed of 
Writers wl! make ancient history the battleground for fighting out 
modern controversies make (for the most part unconsciously) two as- 

pit each of which is, to say the least, but very partially true. 
The first assumption is that it is possible by the foree of insight, of 
nation, or, to speak plainly, of fancy, to get out of our very limited 
! ls of the ancient world more information than they appear to contain. 
With regard to institutions and to historical characters our information is 
in many cases lamentably defective. The true position of the Roman 


lients, the real character of men like the Gracchi, the merits (if any) which 


counterbalanced the undoubted vices of Catiline. will in all probability 


for ever remain unknown and unknowable. The information we have 1s, 


unfortunately, insufficient ; the record is, to use a legal phrase, closed, and 
no further evidence can be obtained. As regards institutions, the acquisition 
of further knowledge (though of a very hypothetical character) is possible. 
The annals of one nation may illustrate those of another: the Russian vil- 
tex of But, as regards 


lage community may throw light on the gen Rome. 


estimates of character, it may with almost absolute truth be said that we 
know all the facts that we ever shall know, and must, whether they be few or 
many, be therewith content. Let it be granted, for example, that, improbable 
as the supposition is, Catiline possessed his fair share of human virtues. 
If this were so, he has certainly been unfortunate in the impression he made 
on the ¢« nly men who have left their opinion of him on record. but the 
mishap is now irremediable. To reconstruct a favorable picture of Cati- 
With Catiline, 
defence of the 
finds it 
necessary to deery all persons to whom the Gracchi were in any way op- 


line is to attempt to create something out of nothing. 
Mr. Bee sly ealled deal. The 
CGracchi is a far more promising task, but to defend them he 


happily, is not upon to 


posed, and thus falls into precisely the error of supposing that you can 
press out of the statements of ancient writers something which ancient 


writers do not tell us. Take, for instance, the following passage from his 


estimate of a man who has come down to us, on the whole, with a high 
character—Scipio Aimilianus : 

‘** From his position, his talents, and his associations . he seemed 
marked out as the one man who could and would desire to step forward and 
save his country, but such self-sacrifice is not exhibited by men of Scipio’s 
type. Too able to be blind to tho signs of the times, they are swayed by 
instincts too strong for their convictions. An aristocrat of aristocrats, 
Scipio was a reformer only so far as he though’ reform might prolong the 
reign of his order. From any more radical measures he shrank with dis- 
like, if not with fear. The weak spot often to be found in those cultured 
aristocrats who coquet with liberalism was fatal to his chance of being a 
hero. He wasa trimmer to the core, who, without intentional dishonesty, 
stood facing both ways till the hour came when he was forced to range 
bimself on one side or the other, and then he took the side which he must 
have known to be the wrong one. Palliation of the errors of a man placed 
in so terribly difficult a position is only just; but laudation of his states- 
manship seems absurd.” 


To write after this manner of say Brougham or Washington, either for 
Yet of Brougham 
or Washington we know at least a hundred-fold more than of Scipio. To 


abuse or eulogy, would argue considerable simplicity. 


write with this easy confidence of a statesman of whose character and policy 
no one can know more than is handed down in what would probably 
amount to but a few pages of an ordinary book of history is (to speak 
plainly) to confound history with romance. The process of reasoning, or 
rather of sentiment, which Mr. Beesly has followed is apparently something 
as follows : ** Aristocrats are never true patriots. Scipio was an aristocrat, 
and therefore, in spite of a character for patriotism, he was not a patriot, 


” 


and I may safely pronounce him a ‘trimmer to the core.’ Now, what 
adds to the instructiveness of this judgment on Scipio as an example of 
what an historical judgment should not that il in part 
on what is admittedly a simple hypothesis of Mr. Beesly’s with re- 
gard to Scipio’s attitude towards the Italians. On the face of the 
case Scipio would appear to have sympathized with them, and_ his 
probably violent death tends to confirm this view. But Mr. 
discovered, by use, we presume, of historical insight, that Scipio sympa- 
thized not with the poor, but with the capitalists. 
leads him to add that this ‘‘cannot be stated as a certainty.” When the 


be, is rests 


deesly has 
His sense of fairness 


leading transactions in a politician’s career are not known ‘‘as a cer. 
tainty,” it is probably rash to determine with dogmatic assurance that he 
When the loss of all records except a frag- 
ment from Alison’s history shall make it impossible to determine whether 
Peel opposed or carried the repeal of the Corn Laws, writers of say the 
fortieth century will, it may be hoped, abstain from pronouncing verdicts 
on a character which has puzzled contemporaries, 


was a *‘ trimmer to the core.” 


The second assumption made by historians whose sympathies outrun 
their judgment is, that it is possible to identify to a very considerable extent 
the parties and political principles of classical with those of modern times: 








| 





That the assumption has an element of truth is undoubted, but to an | nounces as iv preparation * Vienne et la \ \ 
impartial judge it will, we suspect, appear to contain a far larger propor- | probably be the gem of his collection—* L’Alemagne An 
tion of falsehood. The Gracchi, for example, were the typical democrats | when this last volu appears that the hyy t aa 
f theirday. But is it really possible to identify their aims and character | * h i 
With the aims and character of any modern democratic leaders ? No doubt M. Victor Tissot ver: | smak 
tis to apply the same phrases t t! aemocrats ot t in nt and ! | ML sal \ 1 i 
to the de rats of the modern world, but the verv w Ss vou apt ! holy 1 . a 
really used in different senses. A democracy at Rome does not mean what ky to Pris Bismarck, y recret i 
a democracy means in America or France. The ideas of humanity, of the ise of his cleverness. A considera t 
claims of the whole human race to just government, of philanthropy as | him, doubtless, at his proper 1 4 
contrasted with patriotism, as we understand them, would have been in- | prove that that ignorance of German affairs ‘ 
comprehensible no less to the democrats than to the aristocrats of Rome. | the calamities of their campaign is inent 
The patriotism which filled in the ancient world something like the place | Whereas formerly it was flavored w , 


eecupied by religion in the modern world, the identification of autocratic | positive hatred ; but this is the « i . He 
rule with lawless tyranny, the sense that fundamental changes in political | appear to accept stories ab 
institutions were certain to destroy the morality of the citizens as well as | statements about the South Sea landers ; 


the freedom of the state, are sentiments of which we in our turn ean ferm | , ipient’s mind to exercise the loast « 


but the feeblest conception. Yet these feelings must have swayed every | rator. M. Tissot’s plan has been p 

statesman who took part in the great Roman revolution. Add, with regard | consistently pieiation and abusive We do w 7 

to this revolution, that if modern views are sound, the European world | sistently *; for as the author a e Pt 

utterly failed till within the last fifty years to appreciate the basis of the | vie ond iniquity, there is sometimes less method ess t t , 
demand for agrarian Jaws. This fact may at least impress us with a | should be pe eae logic of vituperation itself. Few peo) ious 
doubt whether even now ingenious compilers ought to speak with confi- | Prussians, can have literally all the v : few pe 


dence as to the exact merits of the policy which the Gracchi advocated. | at once. The Prussians. of course. are thr etof M.' t’s peculiar 
Nothing, at any rate, is gained by confusing a difficult historical problem tempt ; the fate which overtook the cities of the ] 1 \ 
ntroducing into it the passions of modern party spirit. Here, if any- | mind, too good for them by half. His plan is to repres 


where, the maxim ‘* judge not at all” has an intellectual no less than a | diate subjects of M. de Brandebour she is fond of « the E ' 


by 


moral application. Of the great contest which the Gracchi commenced, it | William) as plunged in pravity. wl ( 
may, with some confidence, be asserted that no man living at its com- | out abatement of their own peculiar immo s. groan over t! 
mencement foresaw the end. The empire of the Cawsars was not the result | , ppressors. It is remarkable how the « ion always favors M1 


at which ‘Tiberius or Caius Gracchus aimed. Modern philosophers may see, | own view « In Bavaria, in Hanover, in Bad oe Se 


f 


if they think fit, in the universal equality resulting from a world-wide | he speaks to, if it is only to ask what o'clock it is, immediately bad 


despotism a sufficient compensation for the destruction of the privileges | a diatribe against the ruling race Just so in the haunts of t 

and liberty of Rome. No sane historian can believe that the Roman demo- | itself. every person or thing that M. Tissot’s eves rest upon, every word that 
erats did or could by any miracle share this view. When Scipio, on the | he hears spoken happens to be a capital examp] f Prussia { \ 
death of Tiberius Gracchus, wished **So perish all who do the like again,” decency, and general baseness. But a specimen of M,. 'Tissot’s style is worth 
fairness suggests some better fe eling as prompting the curse than what Mr. many ck = riptior . Lle re are some of his impressk ~ { { Rhum \ 
Beesly calls baseness. A statesman who should see the Union plunged into | Nijederbreisigz 

a revolution the issue of which no man could foresee, and which, as a fact “Tt a i ; ; oie ¢ 
- ‘ ‘ P i . ae It has lost the erand, W L ¢ iracter W Was meriv its beau 
terminated the existence of American freedom, might be pardoned by pos- | the knightly river has become the river « ers aa 


terity for heaping something like animprecation on the head of a patriot who | cabbage-soun, burnt coffee, and cheese. The masters of Reineck and Ar- 
ran fal } , } tf r? rt 








evoked forees which he could not control. Such a statesman would, at any | & h 43 stand shavi cir oe Sy] —s u : 

‘ . . : in the sun The m t hinat cs and ss 
rate, deserve equitable treatment at the hands of posterity, unless (what is the fficers of Cologne and Coblentz, who are as stiff in their corsets as 
probable enough) posterity should judge the men of to-day by the sentiments | ¢ and for madricals to touch their irt. thev must be wrap- 





and party feelings not of our age but of their own. Meanwhile, writers vd n bank-notes.”’ 
who specially claim to make history a science should remember that the It is not remarkable that M. Tissot should have found the eanital ef 
first elements of scientific enquiry are appreciation of evidence and rigid | such a populati 


impartiality of feeling. last chapters of the volume before us treat of the author's observations in 


Voyage aux Pays Annexés, Par Victor Tissot. (Paris: Dentu ; New 


York : I’, W. Christern.}—M. Victor Tissot, since the ranco-German war, | 4, eae ee : any 
: son ee deed, as in Paris all the Auvergnats are water-carricrs. fic ha 
has been the authorized interpreter of Germany to his fellow-countrymen. ey ; a ; 
is ; i ‘ : ‘ ts . : rolled through the universities, plaved all the tricks, stolen dogs, beaten 
Since his laborious investigations have been given to the world let no one seeusiaiil na f a 3 Bot ll aan : 
7 +s - ° servant-giris, and Tought duels. wfore the War he wor it his OnlVv pair 
say that the French are superficial. It being generally observed at the 3 ; , . s a 
: f - ; re ; . of patched breeches in an obscure post in Westphalia Pomerania, where, 
close of the war that, while the Germans were deeply versed in their neigh- t he l tte? Bs ; 4] 
e 2 . 2 oO pass his time, he begat children. Is Wile is amateh for hi / Nnoce- 
bors’ secrets, the French had been content to know little or nothing of the P “ ee : ; 
maker told M. Tissot that a Areis-D ed t me to] without 


state of things beyond the Rhine, many Frenchmen declared that they anaprane ace ; , we 
. ? . fj : ie any stocKings to be measured for shoes As we have said riune lavors 
must change all that, and that, heroically overmastering a natural antipathy M ‘ T il Aa Te | 4 , 1y 
: : : : ~ © | M. Tissot. He sits down to dinner on a Rhine steamboat, and a lady oppo- 
to the subject, they must study Germany even as Germany had studied them, ; : ' oa hy 
mn “e - a ve om sife asks the wall lor a st = I ‘ tel centieman beside him 
rhey must be serious, searching, thorough. M. Victor Tissot appears to ; I I ’ 
7 . . . oi a _ bey Oifers her lls “ ay hnis! i, SaVs, nv ¢ i¢ UL IL is a 
have been, inan eminent degree, of this opinion ; he sallied forth in the van eae ears ‘ ie ; Moo Tecot iui - 
i i PItTV, doubtless, to MAKE mu 1, 1 ISS¢ ror g io revi AS a 
of the new explorers. He is a young man who seems to have been prepared | °° ., : ; peng ts to rat! 
P age - 3 3 ‘ " : compiler { fist uianad iter Vy Odds and enas he resorts to rather cheap 
for his task by a brief residence in a German university before the war. He . : % | 
‘ , . P : : ag expedients, and as a narrator of things seen and heard he has not the art of 
therefore has some acquaintance with the German language and literature— : aa ; 1 wy ' 
: a ; - ‘ , . : ppressing us W his veracity rhe popularity of his volumes makes them 
a sort of accomplishment which French investigators of foreign parts have at . 1 ¢} , | } 
“ i < ; 3 . worth noticing, however, with the reflection that 1t seems a | tv that the 
not always considered indispensable. He pretends, according to the Frenecl = ; rae , ; - 
‘ perusal of this ingenious but essentially vulgar vituperation should appear 


} 
. e . ™ ’ I S 
yhrase, to have paid with his person—to have seen, heard, felt. and tast: : : ‘ , ; . . : 
al | I i to hicl . | il Hi . ew P usted to French readers the best wav of arriving at that knowledge of the reality 
a 1e abominations which he deseribes. Is experiences were embodik —— : : d , . . , , 7, 
ans ; ii shen — d. |. f things bevond the Rhine in which they have confessed themselves defi- 


to begin with, in the ‘ Voyage aux Pays des Milliards’'—a volume whicl a : ‘ 2 : 
; ‘ cate ee <i ‘ — = ' | cient. M. Tissot defeats his own end: he represents the late antagonists of 
has reached its thirty-sixth edition. Then came ‘ Les Prussiens en Alle- : aie : 
, ; . 2 ; France as a swarm of fabulous monsters—grotesque chimeras, not seriously 
magne,’ and now we have the volume whose title we have transcribed. | , |, , : 
to be reckoned w 


The ‘ Prussiens en Allemagne’ is in its twenty-sixth edition, and, doubt- : ee _ 
! 


less, an equal prosperity is in store for the present work. M. Victor Tissot, Essentials ef 4 sk Grammar. For the use of schoo! By William 
well as he has worked his ground, has by no means exhausted it. He an- | Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology and 
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The 


I | in ¥ ( ‘ Boston : Ginn & Heath 
é . tha in of the highest seh Harship p 
t Hy rare combination is conspicuous in 
t; lhe 
‘ n » enecumbr 
' a a . 
f +} 
untry to prove by an actual example the possi- 
id refer to the first chapter of this gram- 
English language with other members 
1 with a cohereney which would have 
ldown with delight The second and third 
it parts of speech and inflection, are in the | 
Lact thod, examples being given before rules : thus, the 
' 
{ } is in ft f wing paragraph: ** A word that 
is, reads, stand, ote are used in the little 
bron called a vers (the word ) is Latin for ‘ word’ 
I} ree chapt exhibit the true Pestalozzian sympathy. | 
: : ro] 
I ipters the power of the author’s imagination gradually flags, | 
| me Syntax is reached definitions are given in the ordinary | 
} ! eclnieal names being sometimes introduced before the | 
! ive b familiar with the things needing these names It 
1 be d { understood, however, that this criticism applies a 
| 
h l-fold 1 trongly against every other English grammar that has 
‘ by written, and that we make it here only as a slight qualification 
of praise otherwise unstinted. Compared with this cardinal virtue of tact | 
pt 1, al! other qualities are so subordinate that they hardly de- 
ry in tane mention } 
Professor Whitney's book abounds in fresh thoughts, analyses, and | 
r n ften densed that a rapid glance would overlook them), 
which will amply repay any person interested in the subject of grammar, 
f eXamina n. I pe ial pr minence is deservedly given to the topic of de- 
rivation, which greatly assists classification; thus, the first allusion to **com- | 
parison ” fof adjectives] is as a sub-class of derivatives. ‘‘ Adjectives are de- | 
rived from other adjectives by suffixes denoting especially a difference of 
degree (including the suffixes of comparison) lor example : with e¢7, | 
; with est, tallest, with ish, bluish, roundish, | 
} with eakly. et with so gladsome, ete.” Parti iples | 
re fh nuded to as **adjectives derived from verbs,” and are afterwards | 
I: bly cle ribed, under the head of moods, after the full discussion of 
t indicative, subjunctive, and imperative in the following terms : | 
. es . . . | 
These [three moods] are all the forms of inflection which the verb has | 
in Enclish. But there are certain derivative words, made from almost every 
rb inthe language, which are so important and so much used, and used | 
n such ways that they are always given along with the inflectional forms, | 
as part of th mjugation of the verb, although they are not verbs at all, 
because they do not really assert anything ; they are only nouns and ad- 
‘tives. They are called infinittives and participles. The infinitive isa 
rbal noun, expressing in noun-form the action or condition which the verb 
asserts Thus, to sav he qires is to declare some one the doer of 
certain action ; this action itself is expressed by giving or to gire, which 
may then, like any other noun, be made the subject or object of a verb ; 
thus, giving is better than reeeiring;: to qive is better than to receive ; he 
likes giving: he likes to qiv And the person who gives is described as 4 
qiv'ny person, and what he gives isa giren thing. The same person may be 
deseribed as a girer, and what he gives as a gift ; and these words girer and 
gift are likewise derivatives from gire, just as giving and given are ; and 








Nation. 
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| words like giver are made from a very large part of the verbs of our 
language, 

This is to prove that participles are not verbs. Consistently with the 
sharp distinction drawn between infinitives and participles—viz.: that the 
f nouns and the latter adjectives—the anthor names the word 

in the phrase * fond of driving” the * infinitive in ing,” or the 
part nfinitive.” With this nomenclature it is not necessary to say 
that par ples are ever used as nouns, Two ways are recognized of 
parsing compound verbal forms : one way dealing with each word singly, 
as taught by Mr. S. W. Whitney (with whose excellent grammar, noticed 
by us in No, 599, the present book must not be confounded), and a second 
way employing the term = “ verb-phrase.’ Correspondingly there are 
two schemes of conjugating verbs—one very brief and confined to the un- 
compounded forms, and the other very full, embracing an ‘“ obligative ” 
and ‘* conditional ” as well as the potential mood. 

This book can be used by pupils of any age. There are no hints about 
the proper lengths of lessons, and there are but few exercises. The volume 
is hence more compact than other text-books of its name. An extract from 
the preface will indicate Professok Whitney’s views of the sphere of the 
study of grammar : 


‘That the leading object of the study of Eaglish grammar is to teach the 
correct use of English is, in my view, an error, and one whic!) is gradually 
we removed, giving way to the sounder opinion that grammar is = 

flective study of language, for a variety of purposes, of which correctnes 
in writing is only one, and a subordinate one, by no means unimport ant, 
but best obtained when sought indirectly. It should be a pervading element 
in the whole school and home training of the young, to make them use their 
own tongue with accuracy and force: an, along with any special drilling 
directed to this end, some of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of gram- 


mar are conveniently taught; but that is not the study of grammar, 
and it will not bear the intrusion of much formal grammar without 


being spoiled for its own ends. It is constant use and practice, under never- 
failing watch and correction, that makes good writers and speakers ; the 
application of direct authority is the most efficient corrective. Grammar 
has its part to contribute, but rather in the higher than in the lower stages 
of the work. One must be a somewhat reflective user of language to amend 
even here and there a point by grammatical reasons ; and no one ever 
echanved from a bad speaker to a good one by applying the rules of gram- 


mar to what he said.’ 
Lessons tn Electricity at the Royal Institution. 1875-5. By John 
Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1877.)\—In 1827 Faraday began the custom of delivering before a juvenile 
auditory an annual course of six lectures. This was Faraday's Christmas 


gift to his young friends. ‘‘ From the date mentioned to the present time 


the Christmas lectures have been a marked feature of the Royal Institu- 
tion.” In a note on page 27 Prof. Tyndall says: ‘*It [the experiment] 
gave Faraday, who was present at the time, the most lively pleasure. The 


simplest experiment, if only suited to its object, delighted him.” So the 
reader of this little book who is fond of experiments suited to their objects 
will be delighted. When that 
with good cuts, and explained by the lucid pen of Tyndall, we have said 


enough to commend the book to all lovers of the art of experiment. 


we add these experiments are described 
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OBITUARY. 


in West Orange, N. J., on 
daughter of M. and Sarah A. McKim, 
in the 55th year of her age. 


Friday, May 11, Lucy, 
and wife of Wendell P. 


GarRRiIson—Died, 
James 
Garrison, 
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